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Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
DUEL OF ANGFLS 
Vivien Leigh, Ann Todd 


ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only. 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 5.0 & 8.0 
GARDEN OF LONELINESS 
Michael Atkinson, Jane Griffiths 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE ELDER STATESMAN 
Paul Rogers, Eileen Peel, Anna Massey 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Roland Culver, Adrianne Allen, Brian Bedford, 
Michael Bryant 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30. Sat. 2.30 
LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO NIGHT 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Anthony Quayle 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
FLOWERING CHERRY 
Ralph Richardson, Meriel Forbes 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE PARTY 
Charles Laughton, Joyce Redman. Rence Houston 
Closing 22nd November 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Sat. 2.30 
JULIUS CAESAR 
Commencing 12th November 
GHOSTS 
Flora Robson, Michael Hordern, Ronald Lewis 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
SHADOW OF HEROES 
Peggy Ashcroft, Emlyn Williams, Mogens Wieth 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
END GAME 
KRAPP’S LAST TAPE 
Jack MacGowran, George Devine, Patrick Magee 


TST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Commencing 5th November 
THE STEPMOTHER 
Kate Reid, Ian Hunter, Tim Seely, Maggie Smith 


TWESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Commencing 6th November 
NO CONCERN OF MINE 
Lally Bowers, John Fraser, Judith Stott 


Note: Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
Performance during November 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BROUHAHA 
Peter Sellers 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Wilfrid Hyde White, Avice Landon, Sydney Tafler 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BREATH OF SPRING 
Athene Seyler, Michael Shepley, Mary Merrall 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE 
Brian Reece, Barbara Murray 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Austin Willis 
Margalo Gillmore, Anne Kimbell 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF .... 
Alfred Marks, Naunton Wayne, Pamela Lane 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Bvs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Renee Asherson, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 





Musicals 








Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AUNTIE MAME 
Beatrice Lillie, Florence Desmond 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews, Stanley Holloway 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revill 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
VALMOUTH 
Bertice Reading, Barbara Couper, Geoffrey Dunn 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WHERE'S CHARLEY? 
Norman Wisdom 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8618) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MISTER VENUS 
Frankie Howerd, Anton Diffring 
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SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
EXPRESSO BONGO 
Paul Scofield, James Kenney, Hy Hazell 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE BOY F ND 





Revues and Variety 





GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.15, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
LIVING FOR PLEASURE 
Dora Bryan, Daniel Massey, George Rose 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


MELARE S (Ger. 7373) 
Es. 6.15 & 8.45, Sats. 2.40 
LARGE AS LIFE 
Harry Secombe, Terry-Thomas 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.40, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
FOR ADULTS ONLY 
Miriam Karlin, Ron Moody, Hugh Paddick 


VICTORIA eee’ yey 1317) 
5 & 8.45 
ror LUCK 

Charlie Chester 


WINTER GARDEN (Hol. 8881) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AH QUELLE FOLIE 
The Folies Bergere 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 


Evs. 7.30 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
Evs. 7.30, Mat. Sat. 2.0 
THE ROYAL BALLET 


COLISEUM (Tem, 3161) 
Evs. 7.45, Sat. 5.30 and 8.45 
ANTONIO AND HIS SPANISH BALLET 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
6.15 and 8.45. Mat. Sats. 2.40 
The Greatest Cast Ever 
** LARGE AS LIFE ”’ 

Starring 
HARRY SECOMBE TERRY - THOMAS 
ERIC SYKES ADELE LEIGH 
HARRY WORTH HATTIE JACQUES 

JOHNNY PULEO G His GANG 
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“If there’s a seat to be had, 
you'll get it through Keith 
Prowse.” How often you hear 
that, and its true because it’s 
our business to get you seats— 


best seats. 
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STANLEY PA RKER A masterly impression of Irene Worth in the title réle of Schiller’s 
play at the Old Vic, in which she gives a most moving performance 
rostage presents as the tragic Scottish Queen. (‘* Mary Stuart” will have its last 
performance on 8th November and a new production of Ibsen's 
** Ghosts,” starring Flora Robson and Ronald Lewis. will have its 
lrene Worth premiére on the 12th.) Meantime there is still a chance to see this 
Bannet rare production of Schiller’s drama in which both Miss Worth and 
o Nigh Catherine Lacey give outstanding performances. Further pictures of 
the play appear later in this issue. 
3 
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What is High Top Response? 


The wise owl knows all about high top response, for it means simply the ability 
to capture sounds of extremely high register, faithfully and accurately. Mastertape 
can both capture and reproduce every sound with the utmost clarity in a way 
that must be heard to be believed. High top response also means that Mastertape 


can record efficiently at lower speeds with maximum possible brilliance. 


Attractive, ideal tape 
storage. Stoutly bound 
book containers in red, 
black and gold, with 
transfer numerals, 
holding two 7” reels 
MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE BY of tape. Price 7/6. 
M.S.S. RECORDING CO. LTD. Colnbrook, Bucks. Book rack to hold six 
books 17/6. Set of six 
Telephone: books and rack 62/6. 


Colnbrook 243! ;8 lines) 


Showrooms & Studio: 21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 1600 
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Over the Footlights 


A’ interesting month for the West End _ included 
London’s first sight of two distinguished plays: 
Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day's Journey into Night and 
T. S. Eliot’s The Elder Statesman, both of which are 
featured in this issue. These plays make a fascinating 
study in highly-contrasted approaches to the theatre. If 
it would not be entirely true to say that O'Neill is all 
heart and Eliot all head, it is pertinent to note how 
academic is the one and burning with deep emotion the 
other. It is a happy experience indeed when the work of 
two such highly gifted men of the theatre comes our way 
at one and the same time. 


Among the plays which reached the West End too 
late for review in this issue were Mister Venus, the new 
musical, with book by Johnny Speight and Ray Galton, 
lyrics by Norman Newell and music by Trevor H. 
Stanford and Norman Newell. Frankie Howerd is the 
star of this up-to-the-minute piece about an emissary 
sent to earth from the planet Venus to convert belliger- 
ent mankind to a peaceful way of life. Child's Play, 
which had its first performance at the Players’ on 27th 
October is a new revue by Sean Rafferty with Rose Hill 
and Geoffrey Hibbert heading the company. A double 
bill by Samuel Beckett, consisting of End Game and 
Krapp’s Last Tape opened at the Royal Court on the 
28th October, where, it will be remembered, End Game 
was previously presented in the French version. Garden 
of Loneliness, by Gerhart Hauptmann, which came to 
the Arts Theatre on 29th October, is directed by 
Richard Dushinsky, who has himself adapted the English 
version. 


MPORTANT productions due in London during 

November include The Stepmother by Warren Chetham 
Strode, which comes to the St. Martin’s on the Sth, with 
Kate Reid, Ian Hunter, Tim Seely, Maggie Smith and 
Joan Newell in the cast. No Concern of Mine which 
has its opening performance at the Westminster on the 
6th, is a first play by Jeremy Kingston, starring John 
Fraser, Judith Stott, Alan Dobie, Lally Bowers, Wendy 
Williams, Jeremy Burnham and John Charlesworth. As 
mentioned elsewhere, Ibsen’s Ghosts is to be the next 
production at the Old Vic on the 12th and a new play 
by Ted Willis called Hot Summer Night, with John 
Slater, Joan Miller and Andre Melly heading the cast, 
opens at the New on 26th November, with Peter Cotes 
directing. 


WO outstanding events at Covent Garden during 
October were the world premiére of Ondine, the 
new Frederick Ashton ballet in three acts, on the 27th, 
and the production of Boris Godunov which opened the 
Autumn Opera Season on the 31st, with Boris Christoff 
in the title réle. 
FS. 
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ROBERT MORLEY, who is appearing 
with Joan Plowright in ‘* Hook Line 
and Sinker,” his adaptation of a play 
by Andre Roussin, which opened its 
pre-London tour in Oxford on 13th 
October. Also in the cast are Bernard 
Cribbins, Harry Hutchinson and Annie 
Leake and the play, directed by Stuart 
Burge, will visit Glasgow and Edinburgh 
before coming to London, 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 





HUGH WILLIAMS, whose third play 
written in collaboration with his wife 
Margaret, opened at Brighton on 27th 
October. Starring in the new comedy 
“*The Grass is Greener”? with Mr. 
Williams are Celia Johnson, Joan 
Greenwood, Edward Underdown and 
Moray Watson and the play is expected 
in London at the end of November. 
Hugh and Margaret Williams's other 
plays were, of course, the successful 
* Plaintiff in a Pretty Hat’ (Duchess, 
1956) and *“* The Happy Man” (West- 
minster, 1957) which, in spite of a good 
press, ran for only 49 performances. 


(Portrait by Houston-Rogers) 








New Shows Reviewed 


ROYAL COURT 
**Live Like Pigs” 

N this dog-eared documentary, fearfully 

embellished, by John Arden, a young 
Yorkshireman, a group of tatterdamalions, 
who would have been tramps and outcasts 
before governmental paternalism became the 
order of the day, are removed from a dere- 
lict tram and installed in a new Council 
house. How they muck it up and scandalise 
the neighbours is realistically shown in 
detail and at length. The author’s characters 
being people of no education, the cast let 
down their hair and wallowed. Those who 
found they could wallow more comfortably 
without altering their customary cultured 
manner of speaking allowed habit to prevail. 
This did not lighten the darkness but sug- 
gested deeper degradation. Of course, 
O’Neill did this kind of play much better 
but a lively imagination had created Live 
Like Pigs. 

The “house-holder” is Sailor Sawney, 
jealous of his seniority and right of prece- 
dence as a “killer.” ‘“ Mrs.” Sawney, in an 
unlikely but amusing episode, causes a 
serious breach between the respectable hus- 
band and wife next door. Her son, Col, 
exercises a fearful fascination for their nice 
little girl-clerk daughter. Wilfrid Lawson’s 
Sailor Sawney was enjoyable as a recognis- 
able study from the Lawson gallery. Anna 
Manahan played Big Rachel (Mrs. Sawney) 
as a high-ranking officer in the Women’s 
Royal Army Corps pretending to be a gypsy. 
But Alan Dobie’s Col was lifelike and really 
frightening. High marks for recognisable 
realism were earned by many others, notably 
the respectable Jacksons, played by Nigel 
Davenport, Peggyann Clifford and Jacque- 
line Hussey; and Daphne Foreman gave a 
haunting picture of a little girl in need of 
care. 

The author expands the parts of the old 
sailor and his doxy until poetic pretensions 
begin to be suspected. A night scene in 
which they endeavour to glorify their way 
of life goes on too long. In the words of 
Pope, the characters “reveal the faults or 
misfortunes of both sexes, to the ruin of 
public fame or disturbance of private happi- 
ness.” However, the audience seemed 
amused. Speaking for some, the chief dis- 
turbance of private happiness came from the 
ballad fragments harshly interjected between 
the scenes. The action itself was sufficiently 
appalling. 





“Long Day’s Journey into Night’—Clobe, 
24th September. 
(See pages 9-16) 

“The Elder Statesman’’—Cambridge, 25th 
September. 
(See pages 31-35) 

“Dusseldorfer Schauspielhaus’’ — Sadler's 
Wells, 29th September. 
(See page 38) 


Live Like Pigs’—Royal Court, 30th 
September. 

“A Day in the Life of . . .”—Savoy, Ist 
October. 

“Valmouth’’—Lyric Opera House, 2nd 
October. 

“Shadow of Heroes’’—Piccadilly, 7th 
October. 

“lulius Caesar”"—Old Vic, 8th October 

“The Hostage’—Theatre Royal, Stratford 


E., 14th October. 











Direction was by George Devine and 
Anthony Page; and Alan Tagg provided a 
Council house on two floors and the front 


door of the house next door. H.G.M. 
SAVOY 
A Day in the Life of...” 

HIS inconsequential piece shares the 


modern tendency to present a series 
of vauderville sketches, loosely knit by a 
strolling commentator. How a man looks 
to his mistress, secretary, wife and mother 
might have serious import, but in Mr. 
Popplewell’s comedy the ruse seems merely 
a peg on which to hang Alfred Marks 
virtuosity. Naunton Wayne has a _ tough 
assignment as Harry, the hero’s friend and 
compére, but it was obvious that the audi- 
ence relished every moment. 

Mr. Marks enjoys himself immensely in 
what are virtually four different rdles and 
the ladies in the case in the order given 
above are played by Therese Burton, 
Gabriel Hamilton, Pamela Lane and Amy 
Dalby. The play is directed by Charles 
Hickman and the bright revue-like décor by 
Peter Rice admirably suits the occasion. 


F.S. 
LYRIC OPERA HOUSE 
**Valmouth” 
HE case of Ronald Firbank illustrates 


Wilde’s saying that nothing succeeds 
like excess and proves that fame is attain- 
able even for tittering if the titterer titters 
enough. At the same time, overt silliness 
indicates a high degree of self-sufficiency. 
Valmouth, published in 1919, is like a con- 
coction of Norman Douglas with all solid 
bodies removed. For stage presentation the 
problem was to work up the sniggers into 
laughter, to body forth the fleeting con- 
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Antonio’s 
Spanish 
Ballet 
Company 


Antonio’s return 
visit was greeted 
with tremendous en- 
thusiasm at the 
Coliseum where this 
famous Spanish 
dancer’s six weeks’ 
season opened on 
jth October. The 
repertoire this time 
includes Antonio’s 
own version of de 
Falla’s “Three Cor- 
sered Hat’? and he 
is seen, right, danc- 


ing the ‘*Farucca”’ 
in a moment from 
this work, 


sistency of a smell. Sandy Wilson’s gifts for 
melody and for recalling the lighter aspects 
of pre-War years make of Valmouth an 
enjoyable entertainment that might well have 
a certain vogue. 

Much visual pleasure is provided by the 
scenery and costumes, at once delicate and 
striking, designed by Tony Walton. All 
Firbank’s characters are sketchy eccentrics 
and their appearance on a stage has the 
effect of a fast and risqué revue that goes on 
and on. The music is sufficiently exhilara- 
ting and there are several “ goey,” if not 
quite “catchy,” songs. Since the novel had 
no effective ending, Mr. Wilson has provided 
one in accordance with the author’s notes 
but he has also tacked on a sentimental and 
most unFirbankian epilogue. 

In Vida Hope’s production, the story is 
given shape, the situations stability and the 
characters their heads. For all that, and it 
is probably just as well, Bertice Reading, 
who made the play possible because Mr. 
Wilson saw her in idea in the part of the 
dusky masseuse, fills the réle of Mrs. Yaj 
with exuberance but without guile. Brought 
into limelight, these ridiculous semi-creations 
are less nocuous than they are suspected of 
being in  Firbank’s fragmentary prose. 
Geoffrey Dunn hits the target with Cardinal 
Pirelli and there is satire in his song of 
praise of his cathedral for its Ritzy attri- 
butes. Fenella Fielding’s revue treatment is 
very successful with the part of Lady 
Parvula, an urgent ageing nymphomaniac. 
Barbara Couper, as irreverent Mrs. Hurst- 
pierpoint, gives a sustained caricature of a 
faded old shady lady. Doris Hare is comic- 
ally endearing as Granny Tooke and Patsy 









Rowlands has a nice line of wan humour as 
her granddaughter to whom “ Life is only 
acceptable on the condition that it is 
enjoyed.” Aubrey Woods skilfully projects 
Lieutenant Whorwood as a dear boy 
equivocally mannered. Peter Gilmore had 
the right voice and torso for the reluctant 
shepherd, David Tooke. H.G.M. 
PICCADILLY 
“Shadow of Heroes” 
T is difficult to bring criticism to bear in 
the ordinary way on this searing docu- 
mentary concerning a subject in international 
affairs which is still almost too painful to 
contemplate. 

Robert Ardrey insists that his play about 
Hungary from the time of the Nazi Occupa- 
tion until the uprising in 1956 is nearly one 
hundred per cent authenticated fact and we 
must accept it as such. Emlyn Williams is 
the story teller and we can fully appreciate 
the overtones of cynicism with which he 
presents the grim tale of political intrigue 
and appalling suffering. For in the end, 
if we can keep our minds off the unhappy 
ordinary people in the background, this is 
a story of dog eating dog. And a piece of 
history which has repeated itself down the 
ages until now. 

The acting is splendid, particularly from 
Peggy Ashcroft as the woman who saw her 
husband (played by Mogens Wieth), a Com- 
munist of the Communists, sacrificed by the 
Communists. The fears, intrigues and 
treachery are unremitting and the most terri- 
ble realisation of all is that a whole nation 
can be plunged into a blood bath at the 
behest of such little men. F.S. 





















OLD VIC 


‘*Julius Caesar” 
OWER politics of the ancient world 
emerge as much more colourful than 
those of this age of the common man. A 
visit to the current revival of Julius Caesar 
in the Waterloo Road followed hot on the 
heels of Shadow of Heroes just reviewed, 
and the grandeur was apparent at the Old 
Vic, even before, the play began in the 
magnificent blood-red curtain drapes which 
trailed across the apron each side of the 
stage and were later wantonly trodden under 
foot by the Roman Senate. 

Against the opulent settings by Berkeley 
Sutcliffe, Douglas Seale has presented a very 
smooth running version of intrigue in high 
places in which the protagonists, togas not- 
withstanding, have the casual modern air 
which nowadays seems to soothe the pro- 
letariat. The Brutus, Cassius and Casca of 
John Phillips, Michael Hordern and Derek 
Francis had that ease of manner redolent 
of a good public school. Jack May, appear- 
ing as both Julius and Octavius Caesar, was 
not to be dismissed lightly. Only the Mark 
Antony of Ronald Lewis, though handsome 























enough to look at, seemed inadequate j 
the opening scenes, but later one was amaze 
at his growing stature and command in 
role not altogether ideally suited to him. 


FS, 





THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD E. 


**The Hostage’’ 


HE theatre was full to capacity for th 

first performance of Brendan Behan 
vaudeville entertainment, The Hostage, o 
14th October. The show was very we 
received, and so was the author, who grin 
ningly acknowledged the House’s apprecia 
tion of his “commentary on politics a 
sex. 















The scene is a Dublin lodging-house whe 
a young British soldier is held prisoner } 
the I.R.A., to be shot if the British Gove 
ment execute a young I.R.A. prisoner { 
Belfast. It is close arrest but many contae 
are made on the open set. The jester’s blag 
der is banged loud and full on a variety ¢ 
objects;. pointed and topical comments a 
made on many subjects from the Moon 










(Continued on page 38) 








B. ]. SIMMONS & CO (1941) LTD 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 

Wish to advise all Theatre Managements that they have opened 
New Premises for their Professional Department at:— 


5-13 SHORTS GARDENS, W.C.2 


(near the Cambridge Theatre, Covent Carden) 









All Enquiries for New Costumes, for Purchase or Hire L 





Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 





OTHER DEPARTMENTS:— 
25 SHELTON STREET, W.C.2 
for Period Costumes from Stock for Hire 
(Largest Stock in the British Isles) 


CONDUIT BUILDINGS, FLORAL STREET, W.C.2 

for Revues, Light Entertainments and Pantomimes 
Telegrams: ‘‘ History, Lesquare, London ”’ 
— ESTABLISHED 1857 — 








WL to R: Alan Bates as Edmund, Ian Bannen as Jamie, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
las Mary Tyrone and Anthony Quayle as James Tyrone in a scene from Act I. 
he place is the living room of the Tyrone summer home; the time August 1912. 


“Long Day’s Journey into Night’’ 


UGENE O’Neill’s gripping play, which reached the West End via the 
Edinburgh Festival, is one of the most outstanding productions now 
in London. Directed at the Globe Theatre by American producer José 
Quintero in an atmospheric setting by David Hays, the play is notable for 
its soul-searing realism and for the acting of the company, in particular 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies’ most moving portrayal of Mary Tyrone. The 
play is, of course, autobiographical and as such adds much to our know- 
ledge of one of the greatest playwrights of modern times. 
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Mary: You were snoring so hard 
couldn't tell which was the fog hogar 


Mary Tyrone has only recen 
returned home after treatment; 
a hospital for drug addiction a 
James, her husband, desperate 
hopes that she is cured. Tyron 
son of poverty stricken If 
emigrants had once been a welffs, 
known actor who played wigefl 
Booth. He sacrificed his taley 
for cheap popularity and has x 
retired from the stage to dabbj 
in real estate. However, his iy 
grained meanness persists, as cy 
be seen by the drab home he } 
provided for his family. 


During the foggy day on whi 
the play takes place the dre 
suspicion grows in the minds 
father and sons that Mary j 
already relapsing into the dr 
habit. She is obviously worrg. 
about Edmund as they await | 
doctor’s verdict as to whether 
has tuberculosis, but refuses 
admit it, and is rapidly withdrs 
ing into herself. 


Jamie: Around three o‘clock this morning I woke up and Mary: Of course he'll be all right. And I don’t know 
heard her moving around in the spare room. you mean, warning me to be careful. 
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Mary: Stop suspecting me! Please, 
dearest! You hurt me! I couldn't 
sleep because I was thinking about 
you That’s the real reason! I've 
been sO worried ever since you've 
been sick 


Mary tries to reassure Edmund. 
jer hands crippled with arthri- 
is, Mary has little to do but 
ieflect on the past, in particular 
yn the death of her other child 
an babyhood, for which she has 
inlways felt morally responsible. 


elow: Though fundamentally 
ond of each other the brothers 
bre constantly bickering. Jamie 
“is rapidly becoming a ne’er-do- 
ell whose influence on his 
“younger brother is far from the 
Pest. Edmund is the more 
“erious minded, and something 
fa poet. Their father does 
ot understand them. His mean- 
ess iS a major cause of their 
tustration, while their mother’s 
eakness is an overwhelming 
disaster in their lives. 


le: Is she coming down to lunch? Edmund: That’s a rotten thing to say, Papa. Well, /’ll 


dmund: Of course. hope! She's just started. It can’t have got a hold 
know "Mamie: No of course about it. She might not want any on her yet. 
lunch. 
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Mary: James! We've low 
each other! We always wi 
Let’s remember only that, a 
not try to understand wh 
we cannot understand, 
help things that cannot 
helped—the things life 
done to us we cannot excu 
or explain. 

James: You won't even try? 

As the play unfolds it ; 

clear that Tyrone himself 

is much to blame for his 
wife’s mental state. Aj 
through his life he hy 
begrudged the spending 
of money, even to ty 
point of employing chey 

quack doctors. It w 

after Edmund’s birth ap 

through the folly of t 

doctor that Mary becam 

a morphine addict. 


Edmund: You can still stop 
You've got the will po 
We'll all help you! If 
anything! 

Edmund _ beseeches 

mother to turn back 

fore it is too late. 
as always when she 
challenged point bl 

Mary takes refuge inp 

tending she does 

know what her son 
talking about. 





Mary: Before I met Mr. 
Tyrone I hardly knew 
there was such a thing 
as a theatre. I was a 
very pious girl. I even 
dreamed of becoming a 
nun 


At 6.30 that evening 
Mary finds herself 
alone and, unable to 


4a bear her solitude, 


till stop 
ill po 
! 


hes 
back 
ite. 
she 
t bl 
re ing 
oes 


ut. 


she persuades the 
maid Cathleen (Etain 
O'Dell) to sit with 
her, enticing her 
with a drink from 
Mr. Tyrone’s whisky 
bottle which is 
quickly made good 
with water. By now 
under the influence 
of the drug, Mary 
reminisces about her 
girlhood. 


Mary: Do you know what I was telling her dear? About the night my father took me to your dressing room 
and I first fell in love with you. Do you remember? 
James: Can you think I'd ever forget Mary? 
When James returns he quickly realises his wife’s state. It has begun all over again. Edmund, 
meantime, knows he must go to a sanatorium for treatment and he too has been finding solace 
in the whisky bottle. 





James: You'll obey me and 
put out that light, or, big 
as you are I'll give you 
a thrashing that will teach 
you-—— 

Around midnight 

James comes down- 

Stairs to find Edmund 

the worse for drink. 

His tongue loosened, 

the boy turns on his 

father, refusing to turn 

out the hall light, 

symbol of his father’s 
meanness. 


James: Forgive me, lad, I 
forgot — You shouldn't 
goad me into losing my 
temper. 


The outburst has 
brought Edmund near 
to collapse and for a 
brief spell we glimpse 
something of the bond 
of affection which 
holds this strange 
family together. 





© and 
or, big 
fe you 
1 teach 


inight 
Own- 
mund 
drink. 
ened, 
n his 

turn 
light, 
ther’s 


lad, I 
ouldn’t 
ng my 


James: What the devil are 
you laughing at? 
Edmund: Not at you, Papa. 
At life. It’s so damn 
crazy 
James has astonished 
his son by insisting on 
turning on all the 
lights, an unprecedent- 
ed action. For a brief 
spell Tyrone lets him- 
self go, aided by the 
whisky, and in a mov- 
ing scene confesses to 
his son how he had 
ruined his own career. 


Jamie: Thanks, kid, I cer- 
tainly had that coming. 
Don't know what made 
me—booze talking—you 
know me, kid. 

Jamie returns roaring 

drunk and is knocked 

down by Edmund 
when he insults their 
mother. 





Edmund: Mama! _ It isn't a 
summer cold! I've got con- 
sumption. 

Mary: You must not try to 
touch me. You must not try 
to hold me. It isn't right, 
when I’m hoping to be a nun. 

Suddenly, unexpectedly, 

Mary comes into the 

room. She is in her dres- 

sing gown and carries her 
wedding dress over her 
arm. 


Mary: Then in the Spring 
something happened to me, 
Yes, I remember. I fell in 
love with James Tyrone and 
was so happy for a time. 


The three men look on in 
abject misery and hope- 
lessness as Mary wanders 
around the room like a 
sleep walker. She _ has 
made good her escape 
from reality. A moment 
towards the end of the 
play. 
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When Bea was 
a Hiek 


by Eric Johns 


Beatrice Lillie as she appears in the 

opening scene of “* Auntie Mame,” in 

which she has scored a great personal 
triumph. 


(Picture by Houston Rogers) 


EATRICE LILLIE would gain a Oui as 

massif as de Gaulle’s if a gallup poll 

were taken in the English-speaking countries 
to elect an actress as Clown of Clowns. 

She is such a name that one tends to take 
her for granted, after having admired her 
for so long as the scintillating personification 
of sophisticated wit; leading lady of many 
a glamorous revue and star of exclusive 
cabarets. Watching Miss Lillie as the 
eccentric Auntie Mame at the Adelphi, giv- 
ing a performance enhanced by her rich 
experience, keen observation and technical 
skill, one wonders how this unique figure 
in the world of entertainment came to put 
her foot on the bottom rung of the ladder 
she so quickly climbed—to remain unchal- 
lenged at the pinnacle for over thirty years. 

Just before the First World War, Mrs. 
John Lillie arrived in London from Toronto, 
with two young daughters, Muriel and 
Beatrice. Both were talented, Muriel as a 
musician and Bea as an entertainer, and 
both had had a certain amount of experience 
back home. They were on the books of an 
entertainment bureau which supplied artists 
for social functions, where programmes of 
the same type were demanded, invariably 
consisting of a serio-comic, an elocutionist 
and a humorist. Bea, with Muriel at the 
piano, was classed as a serio-comic. 

The sisters often helped to entertain the 
inmates of asylums near Toronto and one 
old lady, who imagined herself to be Queen 
Victoria, gave Bea a patchwork bag as a 
token of appreciation. Muriel’s talent as 
pianist and composer tended to overshadow 
Bea’s vocal gifts in those days and it was 
primarily to give Muriel a better chance to 
study, that Mrs. Lillie brought the girls to 
London. Once Muriel had been put under 
the care of a maestro, it was felt that some- 
thing ought to be done about Bea. 

She first faced the British public at the 
Camberwell Palace one Friday night, when 





extra turns were slipped into the bill—by 
way of trying out new talent—just for one 
night only. Bea was given a chance to sing 
three songs, each one in a different dress; 
so she arrived at the theatre wearing all 
three dresses at once, hurriedly peeling one 
off after each of her numbers. 

With a home-made headdress consisting of 
satanic horns, Bea opened her programme 
with an Irving Berlin numter, “At the 
Devil’s Ball,” following it with “They 
Always Pick on Me! ” which she sang in a 
child’s party frock, while wearing a big 
bow in her hair. She caused an uproar in 
the house, but not the sort of excitement she 
had hoped for. One man roared his disap- 
proval from the gallery, shouting “ Git art 
uv it! ” through cupped hands. 

For her last number Bea bravely decided 
to appeal to their heart. She tripped to the 
footlights and said, ** Ladies and gentlemen, 
with your approval, I would like to sing 
“When I Lost You,’ which Irving Berlin 
wrote after the death of his wife.” There 
was not a dry eye in the house. Bea closed 
her act to a roar of applause and was booked 
for a week at Chatham Music Hall as the 
result of the favourable impression she 
made. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Brussels World Fair. 


The interior of the 1,120 seat auditorium in the United States Pavilion Theatre building at the 
This theatre, with its bronze plastic-mesh ceiling and walls, red carpeting 





and white seats, is to be demolished now that the Fair has closed. 


Grand Opera Tour, 1958 


HE 1958 season in the ancient Roman 

amphitheatre in Verona, the thirty-sixth, 
was a triumph for its new director, Maestro 
Bindo Missiroli. In the first place the 
Maestro revived Aida, always a winner in 
Verona, with the numbers en the stage 
appearing to dwarf those in the 20,000-seater 
auditoruim, and this owed its artistic success 
to two factors: the masterly handling of the 
singers and 200-piece orchestra by Tullio 
Serafin, on the same site in which he had 
first conducted the Verdi opera 36 years 
before; and the brilliantly colourful décor 
by Piero Zuffi, whose considerable talent I 
have had occasion to admire in these pages 
earlier this year in the world prémiére of 


Murder in the Cathedral at the Scala. 

The Court of Memphis, massive gold walls 
carrying black hieroglyphics, was at a stroke 
converted into the Temple of Ptha by the 
simple expedient of lighting the translucent 
scenery from behind. The _ opalescent 
monumentality of the settings made a fitting 
background for the lovely costumes with 
their attractive and tasteful colour contrasts: 
the King in scarlet and gold, the soldiers in 
black and gold, and the remainder in various 
blends of all three with additions of white, 
yellow and varying shades of sepia, while 
the ballet stood out in graceful contrast in 
pale greens and oranges. The Ethiopian 


by Ossia Trilling 


slaves, tumbling like so many Nibelungs 
down the tall steps as though spewed up by 
a Moloch, made an impressively horrifying 
entrance. The Nile scene, though less 
stylised, was equally imposing with its 
nightly shades. 

Leontyne Price won the hearts of her 
Italian audiences in the earlier performances 
but Antonietta Stella’s flamboyant gestures 
went against the princely nature of the title 
réle. The Radames of Carlo Bergonzi was 
truly heroic, musically and in appearance, 
and the cohorts of singers and supers, per- 
fectly drilled and disposed by Herbert Graf, 
gave no idea that they were not, for the 
most part, professionals. 

The palm for Donizetti's La Favorita was 
divided equally between Giulietta Simionato 
(in the title réle) and Argeo Quadri, the con- 
ductor, deputising for Francesco Molinari 
Pradelli, on leave of absence on compas- 
sionate grounds through his daughter's 
serious illness. Maestro Quadri deserves to be 
better known, if one is to judge from his able 
handling of the score which he persuaded his 
hearers was as good as Donizetti's best, 
which it is not. I was probably the only 
one to feel disappointed by the somewhat 
feeble production by an_ experienced 
theatrical producer, Orazio Costa, trying his 
hand at his first opera. Most of the audience 


(Continued on page 20) 














Right: The re-opened Residenz- 

Theatre in Munich (now called 

the Cuvilliés-Theater after its 

original designer), is known as 

“the Jewel of 18th Century 
Rococo.” 
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Left: A view of the stage 
in the Roman Arena at 
Verona during a perform- 
ance of Verdi's “ Aida,”’ 
conducted by Tullio Sera- 
fin and produced by 
Herbert Graf in the spec- 
tacular, new décor by 
Piero Zuffi. 


‘Photo by Parolin) 


Left Ludwig Hornsteiner’s 
evocative setting for Mozart's 
“Il Seraglio” in a new pro 
duction by Heinz Arnold, with 
the Bavarian State Opera Com- 
pany under the baton of Fritz 
Reiger, at the reconstructed 
Cuvilliés-Theater in Munich, 
seen above. Richard Holm is 
seen as Belmonte. 


(Photo by Sabine Toepffer) 











Grand Opera Tour (Contd.) 


were thoroughly satisfied if they could hear 
their favourite singing stars, and the inter- 
minable ballet was as_ indiscriminately 
applauded as our own at home. Next year 
Maestro Missiroli—who has left the family 
insurance business to the full-time care of 
his wife in order to devote himself wholly 
to opera and music—promises us A Masked 
Ball with Callas. Meantime he has been 
busy reviving, as he has done each year for 
twenty years, forgotten operas and discover- 
ing new masterpieces at the little-known 
Bergamo festival during the month of 
October. This year’s main attraction is 
Maria Stuarda, by Donizetti, in the theatre 
in his home town that bears his name. 

Some 200 miles due north, across the 
Austrian Alps, lies Munich, which this yea: 
celebrated its 800th anniversary with a vast 
programme of entertainments throughout the 
summer. The Bavarian State Opera and the 
productions of Rudolf Hartmann need no 
introduction to Londoners. The centre of 
attraction in this year’s festival has been 


the Rococo Exhibition in the restored 
“Residenz” with the re-built Cuvilliés 
Theatre (formerly called the Residenz 


Theatre) at its centre. Known as the “Jewel 
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Left: A scene from the Gian-Carlo Menotti open 
** Maria Golovin,” which had its premiére performang 
on 20th August at the American Theatre at the Brusses 
World Fair. The picture shows Franca Duval as Mark 
and Richard Cross as Donato, in the principal rile, 


(Photo by Marc) 


of 18th-century Rococo” the theatre was 
destroyed in an air-raid in 1944, but not 
before the interior decorations had been 
taken to a place of safety. The 1,000,000 
inhabitants of Munich can now patronize 
their architectural masterpiece once more, 
not on its old site (now occupied by the new 
State Theatre) but on that of the old 
Apothecaries Room. Like all small Court 
Theatres (it seats 400) it has a “parterre” and 
four tiers of boxes with highly defective 
sight-lines and these have been preserved 
together with the gilded angels and candel- 
abras, No matter, Munich has her historic 
old theatre again intact! 

Here I saw a charming production of 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, staged by 
Heinz Arnold, with a lovely stylised pale 
blue and white décor (by Ludwig Horn- 





steiner) that carries the architectural motifs | 


of the auditorium through to the stage. Any- 


one who has not seen and heard the remark: | 
able Kurt Béhme (as Osmin) has not seen | 


and heard Die Entfiihrung as it should be 


performed and I cannot imagine a mor | 


perfect setting for Mozart’s comic opera than 
this 205-year-old little playhouse. I als 
went to the Prinzregententheater (constructed 
in exactly the same manner as the Bayreuth 
opera-house, except that all the players in 
the orchestra are visible) to see Herr Arnold's 
production of The Mastersingers, now in its 
tenth year. Helmut Jiirgens, whose designs 
for Lohengrin owe everything to Appia and 
Craig, if not to Wieland Wagner, has 
remained faithful to the tradition of the 
twenties, by placing naturalistic period: 
costumes before backcloths representing 
mediaeval German paintings. This solution 
to say nothing of the musical execution 
undoubtedly pleased the wildly cheering 
men of Munich. 

Older by a few weeks is the American 
Theatre, constructed earlier this year oul 
of glittering golden plastic materials, as far 
as auditorium goes, and attached to the US 
Pavilion at the Brussels Exhibition, where 
this year’s theatrical fare has consisted mos! 
disappointingly almost wholly of music 
(including jazz) and ballet, and the world 
premiére of Menotti’s new opera Mari 
Golovin. America, with university students 
in a play by Archibald MacLeish and San 
Francisco Actors’ Workshop in Waiting for 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Echoes from 
Broadway 


by Ranald Savery 


Eric Portman, Helen Hayes and 
Kim Stanley in a scene from Eugene 
O’Neill’s ** A Touch of the Poet.” 


ROADWAY’S season of 1958-59 opened 
with two fast failures. It redeemed 
itself immediately with an impressive pre- 
sentation of Eugene O’Neill’s A Touch of 
the Poet. It followed this with a broad 
comedy, Drink To Me Only, which was a 
fairly satisfactory example of its genre. 

Elsewhere about town in the off-Broadway 
sectors, One or two happenings of genuine 
interest cropped up. One was Heloise, by 
James Forsyth, marking the British play- 
wright’s performance introduction to New 
York appraisers. Quite a few critical hats 
were tossed in the air over Mr. Forsyth’s 
insight into human problems, and his elo- 
quent ability as a dramatist. 

Another off-Broadway opus to draw first- 
night acclaim was Chekhov’s Jvanov in a 
new translation by Elisaveta Fen. A novelty 
offering was The American Mime, a small 


company headed by Paul Curtis, former 
student of Marcel Marceau and Etienne 
Decroux. Mr. Curtis and his people are 


endeavouring to evolve a contemporary 
medium of pantomime. They gave six play- 
lets ranging from abstractions or impression- 
isms to a more recognisable and very amus- 
ing parody on a typical Western movie. 

And now, back to Broadway and Eugene 
O'Neill. A Touch of the Poet is said to be 
the only script of a projected series which 
the late playwright left to posterity. The 
others, in one drafting form or another, he 
destroyed. O’Neill was working on a drama- 
tised history of an American family from 
the nation’s early times up through the 
present, each generation accorded a separate 
play. 

A Touch of the Poet is set in the early 
nineteenth century in a small community 
just outside Boston, Massachusetts. The 
family under consideration is of Irish origin. 
The father had been an officer in Welling- 
ton’s army, decorated for heroism, then 
cashiered out for disgraceful behaviour. At 
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the time of the play’s events he is proprietor 
of a not very prosperous country tavern and 
inn. 

The mother who came from lowly circum- 
stances, is a rather wistful individual without 
much breadth of character, but possessing a 
certain sensitivity and a deep-abiding loyalty 
and affection for her husband. The latter, 
like so many of O’Neill’s characters, is 
addicted to prodigious bouts with the bottle. 
He is prone to dressing up in his old fancy 
uniform, posing in front of a mirror, and, 
in general, living with the illusion of his past 
brief military glory. The grown daughter 
of the family sees her parents with realistic 
eyes, and is falling in love with a young 
Yankee aristocrat of the neighbourhood. 

This Yankee-versus-Irish-emigre conflict 
forms the crux of the play’s dramatic 
development. The father is determined to 
be accepted on equal terms by the landed 
Yankees. The marriage of his daughter 
would symbolise this equality, but the young 
man’s parents are hostile to the idea. At 
the end of the play, the father finds himself 
stripped of his pretensions and attempted 
dignity through a humiliating experience 
with the Yankees. He reverts to his drunken- 
ness in company of the tavern riff-raff. The 
mother and daughter find a new basis of 
understanding each other. The young 
Yankee (who never appears on stage) is 
going to marry the girl despite objections of 
his family. 

















It is an engrossing play, filled with the 
tumult of dialogue scene and character 
which O'Neill utilised with such masterful 
force. Eric Portman, playing the father, 
showed the character in detail—the postur- 
ing poseur, the inarticulate drinker, the senti- 
mentalist with his wife, the honest man with 
his daughter, and finally, the ruined preten- 
der who deliberately made a clod of himself 

Helen Hayes gave a superb performance 
as the mother—tremulously in love with her 
husband even after many years of disillusion- 
ment; spirited in her indignant protest at his 
treatment by the Yankees; sincerely con- 
cerned for her daughter’s happiness, but only 
at the end gaining any depth of understand- 
ing of the girl’s desires and problems. Kim 
Stanley as the daughter added another notch 
to her steadily growing stature as one of 
American’s finest younger actresses. She 
depicted clearly the psychology of the girl 
as she strove to lift herself above the inepti- 
tudes of her parents, and endeavoured to 
keep her heart from running away with her 
head in her relations with her Yankee: 

Two scenes between Miss Hayes and Miss 
Stanley as they meet on the common ground 
of their individual plights, were beautifully 
played—a communion of high artistry, per- 
sonality, and acting insight. Betty Field 
contributed an incisively elegant portrayal 
as the Yankee mother. The play was directed 
by Harold Clurman under managerial 
auspices of The Producers Theatre and 
the Helen Hayes 


Robert Whitehead at 
Theatre. 





Drink To Me Only was presented at th 
54th Street Theatre by George Ross and 
John Robert Lloyd, with George Abbot 
manipulating his long-experienced comedy 
hand as director. Authors Abram S. Ginnes 
and Ira Wallach contrived a comic exposé 
of courtroom drama that had many amusing 
moments. Recital of the story needs only 
the explanation that a key bit of testimony 
requires a young lawyer to consume two 
bottles of whiskey within the period of 
twelve hours and still remain in a navigable, 
although confused, state of mind and body 

A wealthy playboy who has shot (but not 





killed) his seventh wife, a coterie of high- | 


priced attorneys, a dancer from a burlesque 
show, a self-styled expert medical witness, 
and the woman chairman of the Honest 
Ballot Association were among the varie- 
gated characters Mr. Abbott deployed 
around the stage in merry profusion. 

Tom Poston as the imbibing lawyer- 
witness held up his major end of the buf- 
foonery in rugged fashion, performing the 
long excursion into progressive intoxication 
with a keen regard for both realism and 
comic artistry. There were times when the 
joke spread pretty thin, but Mr. Abbott's 
inventions and the co-operative work «° the 
cast managed to keep the bubbles 1.0m 
evaporating entirely. 

For the record, the offerings suffering 
sudden death were Howie, a comedy that 
didn’t generate sufficient laughs; and Hand- 
ful of Fire, a Mexican folk-story that threw 
off too few sparks. . 


L to R: John McGiver, Georg- 
ann Johnson and Tom Poston 
in a scene from * Drink to Me 
Only,”’ the comedy by Abram 
S. Ginnes and Ira Wallach, 
reviewed on this page. 


(Picture by Friedman-Abeles) 
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Whispers from 
the Wings ae 


Right: Catherine Lacey as she appears 
as Qucen Elizabeth in one of the 
ificent c designed by Leslie 





Hurry for the current production of 
** Mary Stuart”’ at the Old Vic, which 
will have its last performance in this 
season’s repertory on 8th November. 


RS. PATRICK CAMPBELL is in the 

news because Alan Dent is writing her 
biography and has appealed to members of 
the theatrical profession to help him in his 
search for material. His request set Catherine 
Lacey reminiscing in her dressing-room at 
the Old Vic, where she is playing Queen 
Elizabeth in Schiller’s Mary Stuart. 

Miss Lacey’s first appearance on the stage 
was with Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who was 
touring the provinces with her own company 
in revivals of some of her greatest successes 
—The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Magda and 
The Thirteenth Chair. Already sixty, the 
incomparable actress was by then in the 
twilight of her career, but naturally she had 
a tremendous influence upon twenty-year-old 
Miss Lacey, who remained with her for two 
years, 

“Everything Mrs. Pat did was on a big 
scale,” recalled Miss Lacey. “She had 
tremendous magnetism and to act with her 
when she was really in the mood to give a 
magnificent performance was a tremendous 
experience. She was so utterly relaxed and 
gave so much to those playing with her. She 
knew how to make an entrance, how to 
breathe, how to move and how to play to 
her public. It was a joy to be on the stage or 
in the wings watching her cast a spell upon 
the audience. 

“Unfortunately, she did not act magnifi- 
cently every night, as we went from town to 
town during our long tours. She was getting 
old; she was tired and bored with life in the 
provincial theatre, which was a far cry from 
her glittering triumphs at the St. James’s in 
the nineties. And so it has to be admitted 
that there were nights when she fooled her 
way through the play.” 

Like other great figures of her day, Mrs. 
Pat loved to play practical jokes on the stage. 
Caruso used to crush an egg into the bari- 
tone’s hand during a_ performance of 
Rigoletto or Pagliacci, not seeming to care 
whether it destroyed the illusion for the 
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audience. Mrs. Pat followed his example, 
possibly feeling that a prank or two would 
keep the company on their toes and prevent 
their getting bored. Miss Lacey used to wear 
a false plait when she played Ellean in The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray and Mrs. Pat used 
every possible device to try and get it off 
her head during a performance, but Miss 
Lacey won the day. 

Though Mrs. Pat was plump and matronly 
in appearance in those days, she still played 
Paula Tanqueray as she had always done— 
as a young and attractive woman. None of 
the lines were changed, though some of 
them were at variance with the actress's 
middle-aged spread. Her size did not matter 
in Magda, who was an opera singer, because 
everyone expected a prima donna to be large 
in the Victorian and Edwardian eras. 

The plays were not really produced in the 
modern sense of the term. They were staged 
as vehicles for Mrs. Pat and in those days 
it was the custom for great actresses to go , 
on playing their most famous parts for a 
lifetime. As far as Mrs. Pat was concerned, 
she told the other members of the company 
where to stand, so that they would not be in 
her way while she proceeded to give what 
amounted to a virtuoso performance. Their 
object was to be pliable and thus enhance the 
glory of the star, The scenery was tatty and 
unimaginative, but the plays were always 








(Continued on page 27) 








Sir Amias _ Paulet, 
Governor of Fother- 
ingay (Derek Francis) 
warns his prisoner, 
Mary Stuart (Irene 
Worth), that a ver- A 
dict has been reach- % J 

ed in her trial and ‘ ‘ 
that she should pre- BY / 
pare herself for the y 

execution of _ the 
sentence at any time. 
With Mary is Hanna 
Kennedy, her nurse 
(Rosalind Atkinson). 


+ 


Mary Stuart learns 
from letters he has 
brought that Morti- 
mer (Ronald Lewis), 
a nephew of Sir : ; 
Paulet, is her friend 2 | 
and not her enemy 
as she had supposed. 
She dismisses Hanna 
so that they can con- 
verse privately and 
gives the young man 
a letter and a por- 
trait of herself for 
the Earl of Leicester 
who she swears will 
help her. 





At the court at West- 
minster Queen Eliza- 
beth (Catherine 
Lacey) confers an 
honour on the 
Ambassadors of the 
French Court who ’ 
have come to seek { 
her hand in marriage 
for their master. L ' 
to R; Count Aube- ! 
spine (Norman $ 
Scace), Lord  Bur- s a 
leigh (Kenneth Mac- ; 
kintosh), Bellievre ~ 
(Edward Hardwicke. 
kneeling), Queen » «2 
Elizabeth, Talbot : 
(Ernest Thesiger) = 
and the Earl of 
Leicester (John T 
Phillips). , 
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ae CENES from “Mary 

Stuart” by Schiller, 
translated by Stephen Spen- 
der and adapted and pro- 
duced by Peter Wood. With 
settings and costumes by 
Leslie Hurry, and music 
composed by John Hotch- 
kis, this play opened the 
new season at the Old Vic 

on 17th September. 


Left: Leicester, on receiving 

Mary’s__ letter, persuades 

Elizabeth to see Mary at 

Fotheringay. The meeting 

proves to be a far from 
happy one. 


“Mary Stuart’?  — Schiller’s play at the Old Vic 


Below: Mortimer comes to tell Mary that Eliza- - Below: The crafty Burleigh shows Eliza- 
beth has been killed by an assassin on leaving beth a letter from Leicester to Mary 
Fotheringay and of his plans for her rescue. Then and warns her against her favourite. But 
to her distress he declares his passion for her. Leicester, forewarned, denounces Morti- 
mer and manages to dispel the Queen’s 

suspicions. 





Frightened by the treachery 
inspired by Mary, Elizabeth 
at last signs the death warrant 
and orders Leicester and Bur- 
leigh to see it carried out. In 
Fotheringay Mary is allowed 
a visit from her old retainer 
Melvil (Jack May) who to her 
joy reveals that he has been 
authorised to perform the last 
rites for her and to hear her 
confession. Strengthened by 
her faith she faces death 
calmly. 
Left: While awaiting news of 
Mary’s death, Queen Eliza- 
beth receives a visit from the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, a strong 
advocate for mercy where 
Mary is concerned. He tells 
her that fresh evidence has 
come to light pointing to 
Mary’s innocence and _ im- 
plores the Queen to have a 
new trial. When a messenger 
comes with news of the execu- 
tion and of Leicester’s depar- 
ture for France, Shrewsbury 
hands Elizabeth the Privy Seal 
and tells her he is too old to 
deal any longer with the intri- 
gues of her court. 
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When Bea was a Hick (Contd.) 


It was a start, but Mrs. Lillie insisted upon 
Bea giving an audition for André Charlot at 
the Alhambra. Bea felt she did not stand 
a chance and consequently she hardly took 
it seriously. She only went along for the 
fun of the thing and to keep her mother 
quiet. She was still only sixteen and wore 
her hair in two long plaits. For a West 
End audition, it was felt that her hair ought 
to be “ put up” and to add a sophisticated 
touch, Bea painted a kiss-curl on each cheek. 
Thus gotten-up, she walked on to the 
Alhambra stage to give an imitation of Ethel 
Levey and to sing “Land of Hope and 
Glory.” To her amazement she was given 
a three-year contract on the spot—to appear 
in Charlot revues. The great man was not 
present at the audition, but one of his under- 
lings signed up Bea on the strength of her 
dynamic personality. 

“T was such a hick,” admits Miss Lillie, 
“that when I went to the first rehearsal | 
used the front-of-house entrance instead of 
the stage door. The show was Not Likely, 
at the Alhambra; I was not very happy 
because the cast looked upon me as some- 
thing of a joke and ‘sent me up,’ but 
Phyllis Monkman was sweet and helped to 
get me through. I was getting £6 a week 
and I suppose I was very lucky to start with 
Charlot, as he was the father of intimate 
revue, which suited my style very well and 
helped to get me established while I was 
still very young.” 

Many imagine that Auntie Mame marks 
Miss Lillie’s first appearance in London in 
a straight play, but away back in 1921 she 
was with Charles Hawtrey at the Playhouse 
in Up in Mabel’s Room. It was called 
“a frivolous farce in feminine foibles,” but 
only ran for 37 performances. Bea says 
she was pushed into it by her mother and 
“told to think of the character,” just to 
broaden her experience and get her foot in 
another field of the entertainment business. 
Her most successful appearance in a straight 
play was as the Nurse in Shaw’s Too True 
to be Good on Broadway in the thirties. 

Auntie Mame provides Miss Lillie with 
the longest part of her career, entailing 
eighteen costume and six wig changes. Once 
the curtain is up, she does not have a second 
to relax, being either on stage or chang- 
ing in her portable dressing-room in the 
wings, 

“T never get tired during the show,” she 
says, “for the simple reason that I never 
get time to think about anything but the 
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immediate matter 


in hand. Only when 
there are waits in a show do I tend to feel 
the strain. I hate the lull between our 
matinee and the evening performance on 
Wednesdays; I am much happier on Satur- 
days when we have a late matinee and play 
two shows with hardly a pause for breath 
between them.” 

Boredom is what Miss Lillie dreads more 
than anything. “If an actress gets bored 
with her part, what about the audiences?”, 
she asks. To keep this sinister bogey at bay, 
she is continually reviewing her part with the 
object of adding inventive touches. There 
is no question of upsetting the other players 
because whatever she does in the way of 
creating new bits of business or altering the 
tempo of a line, she never fails to give them 
their cues. In this manner she enriches her 
own performance and maintains an unflag- 
ging interest in the part. It is an ever- 
present challenge, which she takes up with 
gusto every night throughout the run. * 





Whispers from the Wings (Contd) 

very well dressed, which gave them a certain 
distinction by way of compensation for what 
they lacked in other respects. 

“Mrs. Pat liked witty people about her,” 
said Miss Lacey. “She liked people who 
would stand up for themselves and answer 
her back, particularly if they were clever 
enough to do it amusingly. But timid people 
brought out the demon in her; she delighted 
in torturing them, in making their lives hell 
and even making fun of them on stage 
during a performance. 

“I myself played Paula Tanqueray at the 
Bristol Old Vic more thar twenty years after 
being with Mrs. Pat. I did not consciously 
copy her—no one possibly could—but when 
I started rehearsing, even though I had not 
seen the play since those early days, I was 
amazed to discover how quickly the werds 
came back to me and I remembered vividly 
just how Mrs. Pat said certain lines and what 
she did in the way of stage business at 
significant moments in the play. She had 
made a far deeper impression upon me than 
I realised at the time.” 

Miss Lacey was a comparatively unimpor- 
tant member of Mrs. Pat’s company, so she 
was all the more surprised and moved to 
discover that just before Mrs. Campbell died 
in Pau, during the dark days of 1940—tired 
and lonely, poor and disillusioned—she left 
a message to be given to the young actress 
who had managed to keep her hair on 
throughout those devastatingly wearisome 
provincial tours. * 
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The Crazy Questors of Ealing (ne: keisey 


RE the Questors of Ealing crazy? This 
was the question asked by Mr. Alfred 
Emmet, the Director of this lively amateur 
company put to a distinguished gathering 
who attended the opening of the Bernard 
Shaw room recently at the Questors home 
in Mattock Lane, W.5. The completion of 
the G.B.S. room concludes the first stage of 
the Questors plan to build the most 
advanced playhouse in Europe. 

To an outsider the Questors who, let me 
stress once again are an amateur company 
despite their almost professional reputation, 
might well appear completely crazy. They 
are building — THEMSELVES—a _ new 
dream theatre costing £50,000 to replace the 
present converted chapel in which they now 
stage their productions. Of this amount 
£15,000 has already been raised and as the 
money comes in, sometimes in half-crowns 
or cheques for much larger amounts, the 
Company’s 1,500 members get down to dig- 
ging foundations, brick -laying, cement 
mixing, plumbing and joinery to make their 
dream a reality. Contractors are called in 
for the really difficult tasks but many 
members of the enthusiastic voluntary labour 
force have undergone short periods of train- 
ing and with practical experience they are 
now extremely proficient workers. 


“ Take a seat” Campaign 
In a new attempt to raise funds the 
Questors have launched a “Take a seat” 


campaign, and the Company’s eminent Presi- 
dent, Mr. Michael Redgrave, was the first to 
set the ball rolling when he endowed a seat 
for the new theatre. The campaign enables 
anyone, for a donation of £100, or a seven 
year deed of covenant of £15 per annum, 
to buy a seat in the theatre which will be 
permanently engraved with the subscriber’s 
name. Here I should mention that there is 
an advantage in donating gifts under coven- 
ant as this enables the Company to a £77 
tax rebate, which increases £102 to £182. 

The architects of the new theatre are 
W. S. Hattrell and Partners who fortunately 
take a working interest in the Questors. Un- 
hampered by commercial consideration they 
have designed a revolutionary theatre which 
promises to be the most adaptable in 
London. They have studied every possible 
kind of theatrical production, particularly at 
Glyndebourne, and have devised a stage 
capable of being adapted—by the removal 
of screens and seats—to every type of stage 
production; Grecian, Elizabethan, Georgian 
and picture frame. The theatre will seat 
350 approximately, and is to have a modern 
lighting system, cyclorama and other inter- 
esting innovations. 


Tall Order 

The completed Bernard Shaw room, which 
is to be used for meetings and lectures, is 
light and airy and work on the Stanislavsky 
rehearsal room, for which members of the 
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@ The enterprise of the 

Questors of Ealing’ in 
building their own theatre has 
long been the admiration of the 
amateur stage movement in 
this country. This famous ama- 
teur society is in fact giving the 
lead to the professional theatre. 
The picture on the opposite 
page shows members of the 
Questors at work on the Ber- 
nard Shaw room and, right, a 
glimpse of the interior of the 
handsome newly completed 
Bernard Shaw room’ which 
was opened by Michael Red- 

grave recently. 


Moscow Art Theatre laid the foundation 
stone, is now forging ahead. In five years 
time the Questors will have their own theatre, 
dressing rooms, theatre workshop, meeting 
and rehearsal rooms. Rather a tall order 
for an amateur company you might say. I 
thought that too until I had seen two films, 
“Towards a New Theatre” and “The 
Beginning *"—made by the Questors natur- 
ally—giving an account of work carried out 
so far and explaining the new theatre project. 
Mr. Alec Guinness described the Questors 
plan as “ the most exciting theatrical venture 
to be launched in this country ”"—and I can 
only re-echo his words. 


Yes, the Questors are crazy—but crazy 








with a joy of living rarely found in this tired 
old welfare state of ours, and full of a 
creative zest and enthusiasm which will 
make the London suburb of Ealing renowned 
throughout the world as the home of the 
Questors, an amateur theatre group who by 
courage and determination, built their own 
theatre, which when completed will be 
superior to anything the West End can offer. 

It is rather sad to think that our National 
Theatre is still nothing more than an almost 
forgotten foundation stone on the South 
Bank site, but perhaps the only way we will 
ever get a National playhouse is by follow- 
ing the Questors example, and build it for 
ourselves. 


A model of the 
Questors’ project. The 
central circular build- 
ing is the theatre, 
while the recently 
completed G.B.S. 
room can be seen on 
the right of the 
picture. 




























































O Coleridge in his 28th year wrote of 

Mrs. Robinson in her 42nd. There is 
hyperbole here it is reasonable to assume, 
but Coleridge must have had some basis for 
the phrase besides his need for a rhyme. 
That Mery Robinson was very beautiful the 
canvases of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rom- 
ney, Hoppner, Dance, Cosway and others 
sttil testify. November 27th is the 200th 
anniversary of her birth and the tribute of 
a visit to Hertford House is meet and 
pleasant. There one may compare studies 
of her by Gainsborough, Reynolds and 
Romney. Gainsborough’s is acknowledged 
to be the best. It is in every sense a full 
study. “Perdita” is sitting out of doors 
clad in silver-grey silk adorned with blue 
ribbon. The curls of her powdered hair rest 
on her neck, her eye-brows are firmly pen- 
cilled, her red lips firmly closed, her cheeks 
are gently rouged. The almond eyes in the 
oval face are neither hard nor tender. They 
seem disappointed, disillusioned, tired but 
firm. In her right hand she holds an open 
locket; in her left a handkerchief. Beside 
her sits a Pomeranian dog whose eyes are 
brighter than hers, whose zest for life is 
more evident. 

She was still a child when Captain 
Darby, her father, gave up whaling and re- 
moved from Bristol to London. She was 
still a child when she received her first 
proposal of marriage. She was only 17 
when the catastrophe took place and she 
married Thomas Robinson, an attorney’s 
clerk possessing neither fortune nor moral 
stamina. For the best part of two years Mr. 
and Mrs. Robinson led a life ef fashion and 
the next ten months they spent in a debtors’ 
prison. 

Mary Robinson had always been fond of 
reciting poetry. At the age of seven she 
could repeat Pope’s “Elegy to the Memory 
of an Unfortunate Lady” and one can now 
see this as a portent. She applied to Garrick. 
He had just taken farewell of the stage but 
was still, pending complicated financial 
negotiations, the virtual owner of Drury 
Lane Theatre. Mary Robinson’s voice re- 
minded him of Mrs. Cibber’s. He coached 
her in the part of Juliet and when Romeo 
and Juliet was put on at Drury Lane on 10th 
December 1776, Mrs. Robinson’s success 
was immediately acclaimed. It was con- 
tinued in the réles of Ophelia, Lady Anne 
in Richard III, the Lady in Comus, but not 
in Lady Macbeth. It was during her fourth 


**The Fairest Face on Earth’’ 






by Harold Matthews 








season that she appeared as Perdita in The 
Winter's Tale. She was then 22. The young 
Prince of Wales, aged 18, saw her in the 
part and wrote to her, signing himself 
Florizel. On 31st May 1780, Mrs. Robinson 
made her last appearance at Drury Lane. 
She had become the Prince’s mistress and 
looked forward to a time of splendour. The 
proverbial fickleness of princes was demon- 
strated and the splendour was fragmentary 
and brief. “ Florizel” gave “Perdita” a 
bond for £20,000, which was never paid, and 
dropped her. 

In the short-lived North-Fox administra- 
tion, faithful Fox secured for the discarded 
mistress a pension of £500. This seems a 
roomy sufficiency for those days but it may 
not have been paid regularly. Mrs. Robinson, 
her health permanently impaired by an 
attack of rheumatic fever, wrote novels and 
verses to meet her expenses as she moved 
from place to place. She was a restless 
creature. 

That her name was “news” is evidenced 
by the appearance of a scurrilous publication 
in 1784, “ The Memoirs of Perdita,” printed 
for G. Lister, 46 Old Bailey, in which, under 
the flimsy veils of initials and asterisks, the 
Prince of Wales and many other well-known 
characters were grossly libelled. Apparently 
the publishers found it sufficient for their 
own safety to insert the following impudent 
announcement : 

“The public must place what degree of 
credit they please on the authenticity of 
these memoirs.” 

Southey’s “ Annual Anthology” for 1800 


contained a poem by Mrs. Robinson. Early 
in the year, Coleridge had written to 
Southey, “I have inclosed a poem, which 


Mrs. Robinson gave me for your Anthology. 
She is a woman of undoubted genius. She 
overloads everything; but I never knew a 
human being with so full a mind—bad, good 
and indifferent, I grant you, but full and 
overflowing. This poem I asked for you, 
because I thought the metre stimulating and 
some of the stanzas really good... I think 
you will agree with me, but should you 
not, yet still put it in, ny dear fellow! for 
my sake and out of respect to a woman- 
poet’s feelings.” So “ Perdita” was respect- 
ably enlisted in the Romantic Movement. 

In the Autumn of that year, Mrs. Robin- 
son wrote Coleridge a congratulatory poem 
on the birth of his son, Derwent, and also 

(Continued on page 41) 














“The Elder 
Statesman’”’ 


» ous from T. S. Eliot’s new play 

which, like “ The Cocktail Party ” 
and “ The Confidential Clerk,” was specially 
written for the Edinburgh Festival. The 
play opened at the Cambridge Theatre on 
25th September and is directed by E. Martin 
Browne with décor by Hutchinson Scott. 


Left: Charles Hemington 

(Richard Gale) and 

Monica (Anna Massey), 
in the opening scene. 


Lord Claverton (Paul Rogers, right), a leading statesman now retired, receives a visitor at 

his London house on the eve of leaving for Badgley Court for a rest cure on his doctor’s 

orders. His visitor, centre, is Federico Gomez (William Squire), who appals his host by 

taking the whisky tray from the butler, Lambert (Geoffrey Kerr). An early scene from the 
play, which was reviewed fully in our last issue. 
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Gomez proves to be a “ ghost”? 

from the past. He was in fact a 

fellow student of Lord Claverton’s 7 

at Oxford thirty years ago, and 

comes like one of the Fates to 

remind his friend of sins com- 
mitted in his youth. 


Below: The following morning on 
the terrace of Badgley Court. Lord 
Claverton, who longs for peace 
and quiet, does not take kindly to 
the ministrations of the “ Matron” 
Mrs. Piggott (Dorothy Turner), 
Monica, who became engaged to 
Charles the evening before, is also 
to stay at Badgley Court with her 
father, who is a widower. 





Claverton’s 


peace is dis- 
turbed by an- 
other guest in 
the shape of 
Mrs. Carghill 
(Eileen Peel). 


Mrs. Carghill 
reminds Lord 
Claverton that 
she too was a 
part of his past 
thirty years ago. 
He is again 
brought face to 
face with some 
ugly facts of his 
youth arising 
out of his as- 
sociation with 
this one - time 
variety actress 
who has since 
Married money. 








Gomez (this is an assum- 
ed name) has joined the 
group when Lord Claver- 
ton’s son Michael pays 
his father a visit, 
Michael’s wildness is a 


constant source of worry 
and Claverton is in no 
mood to hear about his 
son’s latest misdemean- 
ours. (Alec McCowen as 
Michael.) 


Michael tells his father 
that he intends to go his 
own way. 





The situation is further compli- 
cated because Gomez has 
offered Michael a job abroad. 
The offer is obviously a genu- 
ine one. For all his sinister 
behaviour Gomez, like Mrs. 
Carghill, has clearly no inten- 
tion f blackmailing Lord 
Claverton. They both constant- 
ly affirm their feelings of 
friendship. 


During the following afternoon 
Michael sees his father again 
and by now Lord Claverton 
has the vision to realise that 
Michael’s misdemeanours are 
but a pale reflection of his own 
youthful wrong doings. In the 
end this elder statesman finds 
ultimate peace before his tired 
heart finally gives out. It is in 
atonement through confession. 








HE centenary of Puccini's birth falls this 
year, on 22nd December. Born at Lucca 
near Florence, three months after his great 
compatriot Duse, he was the direct descen- 


dant of a long line of distinguished 
professional musicians. Educated at Milan 
Conservatoire, he studied chiefly under 


Ponchielli, and his first opera, Le Villi, per- 
formed at the Teatro dal Verme, Milan, in 
1884, was acclaimed by the critics. Edgar, 
doomed by an absurd libretto, failed dismally 
at La Scala in 1889; but Manon Lescaut was 
well received in Turin in 1893, and has 
grown consistently in public favour since. 
Its success is not, however, to be compared 
with that of La Bohéme, originally per- 
formed at Turin on Ist February 1896. 

In La Tosca, based on a Sardou melo- 
drama written for Sarah Bernhardt, Puccini 
embarked on an altogether more difficult 
task, and drew on fresh aspects of his genius. 
He acquitted himself no less successfully 
than in La Bohéme, and the score of Tosca 
contains some of his finest and most power- 
ful music. It was first sung in Rome, at the 
Teatro Constanzi (now the Opera), in 1900. 

As most people know, Madame Butterfly 
was a complete fiasco on its first production 
at La Scala in February 1904; but the con- 
temptuous verdict of Milan was quickly 
reversed at Brescia three months later, after 
cuts and revision, and the work’s popularity 
soon became prodigious and world-wide. It 
is a favourite in Moscow today. where it is 
known democratically as Cio-Cio-San. 
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Giacomo Pueeini 
CENTENARY OF HIS BIRTH 


by 


Bennitt Gardiner 


Lejt: A portrait of Giacomo 


Puccini from * Puccini Among 

Friends *’ (1938), by Vincent 

Seligmann, reproduced by cour- 

tesy of the publishers, Macmillan 
& Company Ltd. 


The Girl of the Golden West first appeared 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, in December 1910, with Destinn and 
Caruso, under Toscanini; and later at Covent 
Garden with Destinn, Bassi and Dinh Gilly. 
Successful at first, it has since proved a 


disappointment, despite brilliant revivals 
such as those of the Met. in 1929, with 
Jeritza, Martinelli and Tibbett, and a 


memorable one in June 1954, at the Maggio 
Musicale in Florence, with Mario del 
Monaco and Eleanor Steber. 

The comparative failure of this operatic 
Western is generally accounted for by the 
unsatisfactory character of its story and 
libretto. Nevertheless, none present at those 
glowing Florentine performances of 
Fanciulla del West under Dmitri Mitropoulos 
at the Teatro Communale in 1954 are likely 
to deny the work’s colossal, overwhelming 
success under the right conditions, with a 
tenor and soprano of heroic calibre. 

La Rondine made its début in the spring 
of 1917 at Monte Carlo, and scored a fair 
success there; but it has never found a place 
in the operatic repertory. It is not unknown 
to BBC programme-planners, and a radio 
version is occasionally performed there. 

The famous Trittico of one-act operas, 
11 Tabarro, Suor Angelica and Gianni 
Schicchi, met with a mixed reception on its 
advent at the New York Metropolitan in 
1918; only Gianni Schicchi at once establish- 
ing itself in public favour as the comic 
masterpiece and hymn to Florence which it 
is. Schicchi delights by its deftness, skill and 
vis comica even those who find little to 
praise in any other work by Puccini. Lilian 
Baylis introduced Tabarro and Schicchi into 
the repertoire at Sadler's Wells as long ago 
as 1935; but not until quite recently has Suor 
Angelica, sung by Elizabeth Fretwell, com- 
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Giacomo Puccini (Conid.) 


pleted the triptych. This English Trittico is 
one of the best productions the Wells has 
seen, and suits that theatre to perfection. 

Turandot, intended for Maria Jeritza, was 
left tragically unfinished in Brussels during 
the composer's last painful illness. It was 
completed by Alfano, and first produced at 
La Scala on 25th April 1926, with Rosa 
Raisa in the lead, under the baton of 
Toscanini. Jeritza sang it in New York in 
November, with Lauri-Volpi. In June 1928, 
it arrived for the international season at 
Covent Garden with Eva Turner—then a 
leading member of the Scala company under 
Toscanini—singing sensationally and unfor- 
gettably as the first great “Turandot.” While 
some condemn Puccini’s cruelly romantic 
“Chinoiserie” severely, others reckon it the 
composer's finest achievement. 

Of all operatic geniuses, Puccini’s is the 
most eloquently theatrical, flamboyant and 
popular. He would say: “When I am com- 
posing I see people. I know what they want 
to say, I follow their psychological moods, 
and when I see they are distracted or bored, 
I know the proper medicine to give them—a 
great melody!” 

It is said that his heroines, despite their 
outward differences, are far too much alike 
in thought and feeling; belonging to a 
tradition which finds a literary counterpart 
in Clarissa Harlowe and Marguérite Gautier. 
But Manon, Mimi, Butterfly, Tosca, Liu, 
“creatures to whom love came swift as a 
shadow and death laid siege to it,” burn 
with warm lyrical phrasing, passionate 
soaring melody, and that famous “dying 
fall” which flows immortally through the 
love music, and which is to be found 
supremely in the last aria he wrote—the 
“Nessun Dorma” of Calaf, in the third act 
of Turandot. 

In recent years both Italy and Hollywood 
have regaled the world with cinematic 
travestied “lives” of Puccini, neither affording 
much of interest or value to opera-lovers. 
Buried at Torre del Lago, his beloved and 
romantically beautiful villa near Viareggio, 
now a museum, Puccini was adored and 
maligned in his lifetime (“‘circus-music”), and 
subjected to the ministrations of film-studios 
and street-song writers after death. 

It only remains to echo the words of 
Grove: “When Puccini died the opinion was 
expressed that with him the line of Italian 
opera composers came to an end. No one 
can tell, of course, what the future may 
have in store, but it is certain that so far no 





composer has come to take his place.” * 
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**‘New Shows Reviowed’’ (Contd.) 

**The Hostage’’ (Contd.) 

the Monarchy, and songs original, tradi- 
tional and Music Hall, enliven the evening. 
Joan Littlewood’s production is brisk and 
telling, and Sean Kenny’s set has variety and 
real atmosphere without pretentiousness. 

Bertolt Brecht’s strenuous efforts have 
opened the way for a return to Music Hall 
methods of direct attack and Mr. Behan has 
bounced enthusiastically into the breach. It 
is good to see vaudeville come back in such 
fine fettle. Nothing more truly comical 
could be hoped for. 

The company rise to the occasion splendid- 
ly. The part of the hostage is played by 
Murray Melvin with pert and lively humour 
—cockney at its most likeable. Howard 
Goorney, as a slippered caretaker, is bland 
in the morning and irascible in the evening. 
Avis Bunnage, Eileen Kennally and Celia 
Salkeld supply three well-contrasted varieties 
of feminine interest. H.G.M. 
SADLER’S WELLS 
Dusseldorfer Schauspielhaus 

HE Diisseldorf Theatre owes its begin- 

nings to a German actress, who has a 
street in her native town, the Louise Dumont 
Strasse, named after her. Her enterprise 
was many-sided and ranged from running 
an experimental theatre with Max Reinhardt 
to writing penetrating appreciations of actors 
and articles on the art of the theatre. In 
1905, the year in which she founded the 
Diisseldorf Theatre with her producer and 
lifelong companion Gustav Lindmann, she 
was already aware of the greatness of 
Gordon Craig, for whom she prophesied a 
brilliant future. German readers will find 
much of interest about this remarkable 
woman in The Testament of Louise Dumont, 
putlished this year by Kiepenhauer and 
Witsch in Cologne. 

Her theatre, which was run as a 
municipal playhouse from 1933 to 1951, is 
once again in private hands though liberally 
subsidised by the Federal State of Nord- 
rhein-Westfalen. Its present director, Karl 
Heinz Stroux, who took over from Gustav 
Griindgens in 1955, came to it with a con- 
siderable reputation from Berlin. Of the 
three plays which he brought for one week 
to the Sadler’s wells Theatre on 29th Septem- 
ber, one, Schiller’s Maria Stuart had already 
teen well received in Oslo and at this year’s 
international theatre festival in Venice. 
Stroux’s production of the Schiller tragedy 
was probably as good as anything of its kind 
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to be seen on the German stage today. Those 
in the audience who, like myself, found the 
performances of Maria Wimmer (as Queen 
Elizabeth) and Heidemarie Hatheyer (as 
Mary) lacking in regal poise, would be sur- 
prised to learn, as I was, that the German 
critics considered both actresses to have been 
most queenlike. This is probably because 
German theatregoers are attuned to what 
I have called the “ Schreitheater ”’—the 
theatre of ranting declamation. Or maybe 
they are naturally tone-deaf and fail to be 
irritated by the crescendo explosions that 
punctuate set speeches. A comparison with 
the production at the Old Vic of Mary 
Stuart serves to underline the chief differ- 
ence between the German and the English 
styles of acting in this respect. Equally lack- 
ing in courtly style were many of the 
members of the entourage of both leading 
ladies, though Rudolf Therkatz, as Burleigh, 
who looked nothing like his portraits, 
brought dignity to his interpretation. 

Michael Kramer is an early drama by 
Germany’s great epigone of naturalism, 
Gerhart Hauptmann. It attempts to discuss 
the problems of genius and beauty and puts 
on the stage representations of artists who 
look and behave like artists and not merely 
like actors pretending to be artists. Here 
the casting seemed to me to be more fortun- 
ate than in the Schiller, and in Werner 
Dahms, as the luckless artist who goes to 
seed through frustration and takes his own 
life, the company have a young actor of 
brilliant promise. In the title-réle Otto 
Rouvel portrays the artist’s father, disap- 
pointed not only in his own limitations as a 
painter but also in those of his son as a 
human being, with quiet understanding and 
subtle understatement. Especially well con- 
ceived is Eva Béttcher’s Michaline Kramer. 
the daughter who never rose above a certain 
competent amateurism in art. The nature 
of art and the artist’s whole teing is a 
problem that is as acute today as it was 
when the play was first written, 58 years 
ago, and the author’s treatment is profound 
enough to make one wish to see the play 
taken up in England. Stroux has brought 
in an Italian designer, Mario Chiari, to do 
the effective sets, which give an impression 
of naturalism in their stylisation. 

For Nathan der Weise the French designer 
Jean-Pierre Ponelle has made stylised sets 
far more simple and serviceable than those 
for Maria Stuart and the production, with 
its many scene-changes, flows far more 
smoothly. But the main interest, in Lessing's 

(Continued on page 45) 
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HEN Covent Garden first invited Rudolf 

Kempe to conduct Wagner’s Ring they 
laid the corner stone of one of London’s 
musical triumphs of recent years. His con- 
ception embraces the majesty and tragedy 
of the whole mighty cycle: pride, lust, 
remorse, tenderness; illuminating individual 
beauties, rising to each great climax, yet 
never sacrificing the balance of the complete 
work, 

This year I saw the second cycle, and 
Kempe’s mastery was apparent throughout, 
especially his gift for obtaining the best 
from his singers. In Rheingold one was 
struck by how much of the drama is lost 
in Bayreuth’s darkness. Covent Garden’s 
more conventional production allows one 
not only to hear but to see the interplay 
of the characters of gods and Nibelungs, 
to feel the tension of those decisive moments 
which bred the whole tragedy. The—com- 
paratively—brightly lit stage and not always 
Satisfactory scenery could be a_ disaster; 
thanks to admirable acting they provided 
an added excitement, as absorbing as any 
modern psychological drama. 

Hans Hotter’s Wotan, impervious in the 
pride of his strength, headed a fine cast, 
though it had not perhaps the all-round 


Jon Vickers as Siegmund and Astrid Varnay as Brunnhilde in ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” 


Covent Garden “Ring” 





by Penelope Turing 


excellence of last year’s. Richard Holm in 
particular was a brilliant, sardonic loge, 
flickering with soulless grace—and_ beauti- 
fully sung. Maria von Ilosvay is one of the 
best available Frickas, and Kurt Boehme 
and Gottlob Frick were a magnificent pair 
of giants. Otakar Kraus and Peter Klein 
repeated their fine Alberich and Mime, and 
Joan Sutherland, Una Hale and Marjorie 
Thomas were a good trio of Rhinemaidens. 
The production side of Nibelheim leaves 
much to be desired, but the Ring prologue 


was one of the most impressive I can 
remember. 
Die Walkiire introduced Jon Vickers’ 


Siegmund to London. His characterisation 
had developed quite remarkably since his 
first performance of the réle at Bayreuth in 
July, and it can now hold its own with the 
best: well sung, dramatic, secure. His twin 
was Marianne Schech, less vocally brilliant 
than some Sieglindes, but a warm, human 
woman, and they proved well matched 
vocally and in appearance. Kurt Boehme 
sang very well as Hunding, though his face 
is rather too benevolent for the part. 

Astrid Varnay has not been seen as 
Briinnhilde at Covent Garden for seven 
years. At that time she was afflicted with 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Repertory in Transition 


by Laurence Evans 


Il The Shape of Things to Come 


N the past two years I have been visiting 

repertories, studying repertory, talking to 
managers and actors and generally immers- 
ing myself in the subject. 

What, therefore, is my interim report? 
Can we declare a dividend or is this a time 
for gloom and despair with the grisly leering 
figure of the liquidator peeping over the 
repertory manager’s shoulder and rubbing 
his hands in anticipatory delight? 

The latter picture is the one I might have 
expected to find if I had listened to the grim 
forebodings of some people, but although 
few repertories are beyond the danger point, 
the outlook is perceptibly brighter than it 
was several years ago. The tendency con- 
tinues towards improvement. 

I have been lucky in the repertories visited 
so far. The majority of them reflect a high 
standard artistically and often a shrewd 
business sense in attracting audiences who, 
hitherto, may not have been interested in 
“live” theatre. Some are entirely self- 
supporting, others maintained alive by a 
transfusion from the Arts Council or local 
authority and a few from both. There is 
also some private patronage; organisations 
and firms are taking a greater interest and, 
at last, TV has realised the value of reper- 
tory. The recent cash donation to certain 
companies by ABC, is a significant, historic 
move which portends a completely changed 
view towards the repertory theatre. If it 
should prove to be a customary, annual 
donation then the conception of repertory 
may also change and, indeed, the organisa- 
tion and scope of the movement with it. 

Many repertories, of course, succeed as 
private concerns devoid of outside support, 
and let us hope there will be additions to 
this number. The percentage of people 
going to the theatre in an average town is 
estimated at about three per cent at the 
moment. If this could be doubled what a 
difference it would make to the slender mar- 
gin on which self-supporting repertory 
works. 

One reason for not surrendering entirely 
to the current thesis that the State or 
municipality should provide is that, in some 
ways, this can be as precarious as the hit- 
and-miss of private enterprise. It is a 
terrifying thought that so much can hinge 
on the local council which, although it may 
be composed of worthy men, does not 
always, collectively, have much imagination. 
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A repertory may be born, saved or killed by 
one fatal meeting of a town council. This 
seems as bad to me as the theatre being at 
the mercy of the speculator in bricks and 
mortar who can destroy overnight. 

The Arts Council is also a body with the 
best intentions. It has done splendid work 
in keeping the theatre and other arts alive. 
Its influence is great and under present cir- 
cumstances most repertories like to win its 
approval. But one does not want its 
influence to outweigh other opinions in the 
theatre. Its policies cannot and must not be 
looked upon as the sole antidote to the 
theatre's ills. 

Of recent years the unsatisfactory parallel 
of public libraries has been quoted in the 
argument for municipal and Arts Council 
support of the public theatre. But can you 
recruit effective and enthusiastic followers 
on this basis? I doubt it. The drama is 
essentially ephemeral. It reflects the mood 
of the times, and it competes with other 
visual forms such as television and films. If 
you make the repertory the “hot-house” for 
drama, it may suffocate in the rarified atmos- 
phere thus created. 

A significant event of the past two years 
has been the success of the English Stage 
Society at the Royal Court Theatre, London. 
The Society has sought to foster a team of 
writers which will contribute new thought 
to the theatre. The experiment has been 
watched with anxious interest by repertory 
companies throughout the country and with 
good reason, Perhaps here is the future 
fountain-head of repertory endeavour and, 
provided the Society does not allow itself to 
be overwhelmed by the “angry young man” 
complex there is scope for advancement of 
repertory on a national plane. 

It was a sad blow, however, that the recent 
productions by four repertory companies at 
the Royal Court were so poorly attended. 
Was there lack of publicity, lack of appeal? 
The plays were new. Is it that the London 
audience is too conservative to want to see 
a new play with an unknown cast, unless it 
has been first heralded in other big cities? 
Nonetheless, the situation has changed vastly 
if repertory is at last able to perform in 
London as well as on TV. (Leading com- 
panies like Birmingham and Bristol Old Vic 
have, of course, already appeared at 
London's Old Vic.) 

TV will eventually bring new audiences to 
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the theatre and I have found most managers 
support this opinion. All repertories have 
suffered from the attrition of the middle 
class on which they relied before the war. 
Cost-of-living has meant greater selectivity 
by this part of the population which has 
resulted in dwindling audiences. The novelty 
of TV is just beginning to wear off and 
younger folk, especially, are looking further 
afield for their entertainment. Their artistic 
appetite may have been whetted by TV and 
they can see as good or better productions 
in a first-class rep. 

I am more than ever convinced that the 
assertion made by the Arts Council that 
there should be only about 30  super- 
repertories in the country, based on large 
centres, is a defeatist view which in the end 
could have an adverse effect on repertory. 
It is true the Arts Council make ‘bus 
subsidies available but in winter months will 
hundreds of people go miles into a town 
and then miles out again on chilly transport? 
Even the rabid enthusiast is likely to 
blanch at such unrealistic policy. It is 
surely worth fighting through every means of 
publicity to keep smaller companies alive 
and to work for a doubling of that present 
average three per cent audience. It is a 


short-sighted policy to undermine the 
struggling repertory manager by campaigns 
aimed at reducing the number of theatres. 
I sincerely hope that within the next 50 
years, by the time we celebrate the centenary 
of repertory’s birth, there will be room for 
more than the present 100 theatres! 

We can be grateful that this year’s cele- 
bration of the Jubilee of repertory is giving 
the movement much desirable publicity. It 
could be the beginning of a new era. * 


“The Fairest Face on Earth” (Contd.) 
a poem inspired by “ Kubla Khan,” a manu- 
script copy of which Coleridge had given 
her. In November, the “ Morning Post” 
on which Coleridge was then engaged to 
“execute the literary and political depart- 
ments,” in Howitt’s phrase, published a love 
poem, “ Alcaeus to Sappho,” by S.T.C. to 
Mrs. R., ending 
Then grant one smile, tho’ it should mean 
A thing of doubtful birth; 
That I may say these eyes have seen 
The fairest face on earth! 

On 26th December following, Mary 
Robinson died, crippled and impoverished, 
at Englefield Cottage, Surrey. She was 
buried in Old Windsor Churchyard. * 


Leading stockists of 
THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 


by 


MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 
e a 


FRIZELL @& co. 


| CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 


LONDON W.C.2 


Telephone: GER 2945 
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Where to Dine 
before and after the Theatre 





LEONDS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”’ 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YOkKK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno Gino 
















GOW’S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 
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Hotel and Restaurant 

LUNCHEONS -_ DINNERS 

7J—11.30 p.m 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
RoBIN DouGLas, 
Author of “Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St. Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS :: DINNERS :: SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 














Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 
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Eat for Life and Joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30-8.30 WHI. 9612 








LEY ON’S &i 


Chop Suey Restaurant Hh 
Established 1926 
91 WARDOUR ST., W.l. J 
GERrard 5875 


Fully Licensed * Open Daily ‘ye 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11 p.m. 








‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 

















The most famous Greek restaurant in London 


Ahkropolis 


24 Percy Street, W1 

LUNCHES THEATRE DINNERS & SUPPERS 

Open daily 12.30 noon—11.30 pm 
Sundays 7 pm—11 pm 

Fully Licensed MUSeum 2289 
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To celebrate 50 Years of British Repertory the Sheffield Repertory Company presented “‘ Reward in Heaven ” 


by Roger Milner, who was a member of the company up to two years ago, and the company is seen above 
in a moment from this play. 


Repertory Roundabout 


AVE you written to the Town Clerk, 
Municipal Building, Bromley, yet? 1 
have. A tremendous campaign is being 
launched by Peter Goss and David Paulson 
to save the New Theatre there from extinc- 
tion. Although it is a flourishing theatre 
with good patronage and is an obvious 
amenity to the Borough it is, nevertheless, 
threatened by a development scheme. 

Mr. Goss and Mr. Paulson, who started 
their company at the theatre about three 
years ago, have a difficult job on hand and 
will need every ounce of support. This is 
a threat not only to Bromley but is an indi- 
cation of what might happen anywhere else 
in the country. 

Therefore, every reader of this column 
should make it his duty to write to Bromley 
urging the council to do all within its power 
to save the theatre. 

The local campaigners are being reinforced 
by an emergency meeting of CORT and the 
Council for Theatre Preservation. A petition 
is available for signature at the theatre. 


* * - 


I hear from Geoffrey Ost, producer at the 
Sheffield Playhouse, that the theatre bar has 
just been redecorated in contemporary style. 
For the new season, which opened on Ist 
September, there has been a fine selection of 
plays including a “ first”’ new one by Roger 








Limberger’s Tyrol Restaurant 
42 DEAN STREET 
Telephone: GERrard 9455 


CONTINENTAL SPECIALITIES 
ZITHER MUSIC 























by Laurence Evans 


Milner, called Reward in Heaven. Mr. 
Milner was a member of the company a few 
years ago. His play received good notices 
locally and in the Manchester Guardian. 
Other plays in the programme are The 
Banbury Nose by Peter Ustinov; The Happy 
Man by Hugh and Margaret Williams; The 
Potting Shed by Graham Greene; Any Other 
Business by George Ross and Campbell 
Singer; A Touch of the Sun by N. C. Hunter; 
and, for Christmas, another new play—The 
Other Cinderella by Nicholas Stuart Gray. 


The cast this season comprises: Ella 
Atkinson, Julie Paul, Geraldine Gwyther, 
Jeanne Davies, Margaret Jones, Victor 


Lucas, Philip Stone, Angus Mackay, George 
Waring, Ian Clark, Keith Barron and Robin 
Gammell. 

All the productions 
Geoffrey Ost. 


* * ~ 


are 


directed by 


Vera Fusek, star of The Diary of Anne 
Frank and many television plays, appeared 
in Rattigan’s Variation on a Theme, pre- 
sented by the Michael Gover Players at the 
Devonshire Park Theatre, Eastbourne, in 
October. Another October production was 
Frank Vosper’s adaptation of Love from a 
Stranger by Agatha Christie. 

* * * 

At the Tower Theatre in its delightful 
setting at Canonbury, London, I saw a suc- 
cessful and polished production of Ustinov’s 
Romanoff and Juliet. This was one of two 
productions by Jordan Lawrence which were 
being given a try-out preparatory to an Arts 
Council tour of Wales. The other play was 
appropriately Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet. The tour continues until the end of 


(Continued overleaf) 








Repertory Roundabout (Contd.) 

November. A talented cast made it an 
enjoyable evening. Among first class per- 
formances were Elizabeth Shepherd’s Juliet, 
Robert Arnold’s Igor and Edmund Bailey's 
Vadim. Hubert Willis as the general and 
Robert Tunstall as the Archbishop gave par- 
ticularly amusing characterisations. 

Another young actor in the cast was Peter 
Whitbread, who played the part of Freddie. 
A day or two previously I had seen a play 
by Mr. Whitbread, presented by the Mount- 
view Theatre Club, Hornsey’s enterprising 
amateur society. A crime thriller, it had 
some deft touches in the traditional manner. 
It was a promising effort and I shall look 
forward to seeing more of Mr. Whitbread’s 
work. 

> 7 * 

To celebrate Colchester Repertory Com- 
pany’s 21st anniversary, BBC Television pre- 
sented members of the company in Four 
For Solitaire by Rachel Grieve, on 25th 
October. 

* * * 

Dame Sybil Thorndike, Sir Lewis Casson 
and others discussed the early days of reper- 
tory and the part the Manchester Gaiety 
Theatre played in the foundation of a great 
movement in the BBC’s “ Network Three” 
in October. David Scase, producer at 
today’s Manchester Library Theatre, also 
spoke of the traditions of repertory. 

* * + 


Scottish Television has presented the 
Scottish Repertory theatre movement with a 
cheque for £5,000, to form the nucleus of 
a fund to be administered by a trust repre- 
senting the five main repertory theatres in 
Scotland, who are the beneficiaries. As I 
have pointed out before this is going to be 
a growing tendency. All aspects of entertain- 
ment must work together. 

* . + 

Latest production at Birmingham is a new 
play by Rosemary Anne Sisson, Fear Came 
to Supper. Miss Sisson, the daughter of 
Professor Charles Sisson, states that the play 
might be described as a_ philosophical 
thriller. Set in West Berlin, it tells the story 


of a man sent to kill a political enemy, and 
of the difficulties he faces. 
* * * 


Latest visitor to the Palace Theatre, West- 
cliff-on-Sea, was Mr. Carl Hambro, Cultural 
Counsellor to the Royal Norwegian 
Embassy, London. He was received by the 
Southend-on-Sea chairman of  Entertain- 
ments, Alderman J. E. Longman, and was 
entertained by the Mayor. 


Theatre Bookshelf . 


OOKS recently received include: Pieces 
at Eight by Walter Kerr (Reinhardt, 
21/- net), a collection of reviews and articles 
written by the drama critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune over the past two years. 
This stimulating and witty book is of abid- 
ing interest to anyone concerned with plays 
and playgoing. Another excellent collection 
of theatre reviews and essays comes from 
the American director and critic Harold 
Clurman. In Lies Like Truth (Macmillan 
Company, 42/-) Mr. Clurman writes not 
only on the American scene but of his ex- 
periences in the theatres of France, Eng- 
land, Germany and Israel, and has some 
very cogent things to say. 

By far the most interesting theatrical auto- 
biography to come to hand for many months 
is Boo, to my Friends (Hurst and Blackett, 
15/- net) in which Evelyn Laye tells her 
own story with a frankness and self search- 
ing which is both stimulating and endearing. 
Her lifetime covers a period of nostalgic 
memories which must interest all theatre 
lovers. Other autobiographies are impres- 
ario Joe Fenston’s Never Say Die (Alexan- 
der Moring Ltd., 18/6 net) with Foreword 
by Sir Alan P. Herbert; Living On Air by 
Wilfrid Thomas (Frederick Muller, 16/- net) 
which highlights show business against a 
background of broadcasting and television, 
and The Eyes Have It by Franquin, the 
hypnotist (Angus and Robertson, 15/- net). 

The Abbey Theatre by Gerard Fay (Lon- 
don Editor of the Manchester Guardian), 
published by Hollis and Carter at 21/-, is 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Theatre on Record 


HEN I saw /rma la Douce at the Lyric 

Theatre, I came away with the im- 
pression that the piece had offered only two 
jokes and only two tunes worth mentioning. 
On listening to the Original Cast recording 
(12 in. L.P. Philips BBL7274) I find the 
number of tunes worth mentioning to be 
considerably in excess of two, so perhaps I 
was wrong about the jokes as well. One 
thing I never had any doubt about was the 
quality of the performances, and both in 
the flesh and on wax Elizabeth Seal, Keith 
Michell, Clive Revill and the hard-working 
chorus of mecs are excellent. 


Records from the American Caedmon 
catalogue are now being issued here, and 
among the first batch is a recording of the 
15th century morality play, Everyman, star- 
ring Burgess Meredith. It is beautifully 
spoken, and I found it most moving. A 
copy of the play comes with the disc (12 in. 
L.P. Caedmon TC1031). 


On Decca LK4254 (12 in. L.P.) Sir Laur- 
ence Olivier, with an unnamed supporting 
cast, plays two thrillers adapted from Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “ The Suicide Club” and 
“The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” They are excitingly produced, and 
very much more successful than Sir John 
Gielgud’s excursion into the same field, for 
the same company a couple of years ago, 
when he gave us those two curious exploits 
of Sherlock Holmes. 


George London on Broadway (12 in. L.P. 
Decca LK4230) consists of a collection of 
familiar songs from American musicals, 
sung by the Canadian born bass-baritone 
whose fame has been earned in the opera 
house in such weighty réles as Boris Godou- 
nov, and Amfortas in Parsifal. The danger 
with this form of musical slumming, when 
opera singers dally with musical comedy, is 
that often the voice is too big for the song 
to carry. This happens with some of the 
songs on this disc, although the more solid 


by Roy Plomley 


selections such as the Soliloquy from 
Carousel, are most satisfactory. Ros on 
Broadway (12 in. L.P. Decca LK4264) 
features a similar dozen Broadway hits 
treated in Latin-American style by Edmundo 
Ros and his Orchestra. Some of the arrange- 
ments are ingenious, and if you like a 
tropical flavour to your music you will find 
it very enjoyable. 

Thinking back to the last two records, 
how pleasant, if unlikely, it would te to 
find American stars choosing to record a 
dozen songs from British musicals. Can 
you imagine “Sinatra sings Shaftesbury 
Avenue ?”—or “Basie on St. Martin’s 
Lane” ? 

A successful Broadway musical to which 
we have not been treated is Li'l] Abner. Based 
on the exploits of Al Capp’s comic-strip 
hillbilly hero, it was produced in November 
1956 and ran upwards of eighteen months, 
being hailed as an inspired piece of knock- 
about musical satire. The songs, words by 
Johnny Mercer, music by Gene de Paul, 
have now been released in this country, 
which means presumably that the show will 
definitely not be produced here. It would 
be a good idea if the company holding the 
rights were to issue the Broadway cast re- 
cording: in the meantime I recommend 
Carmen McRae’s version of Namely You 
on Brunswick 05761 (78 r.p.m. or 45 r.p.m.). 

* 


‘*‘Dusseldorfer Schauspielhaus’’ (Contd.) 

humanitarian treatise masquerading as a 
stage-play, lies in the performance by Ernst 
Deutsch of the title-réle of the Jew who 
proves, among all else, that the fault, that 
we are underlings, lies in ourselves and is 
in us to correct. Sensitively balancing com- 
monsense and passion he raises the level of 
the production to the highest pitch. With 
these three productions Sadler’s Wells has 
earned its new name of London’s Theatre of 
the Nations. OssiA TRILLING 
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LAMORBEY PARK - 


SIDCUP - KENT 
THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA COURSE 
STAGE - TEACHING 


A few Scholarships are offered to men for 
1959. 


Entrance Tests held in October G November. 





Full particulars and prospectus from 
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THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and Their 

Plots” giving full details of our latest 

Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 
“ DEANE’S ” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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(Principal Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, including 
practical experience during Training (arranged 
for by Corona Agency). 

Students admitted from 16 years of age 
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Singing, Fencing, etc. 
Free Scholarships granted to outstanding 
Applicants 
All Communications _ The Secretary, 
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Covent Garden “Ring” (Contd) 

a disastrous vocal wobble which she has 
entirely eradicated in the intervening years, 
This summer her voice suggested that she 
had been oversinging, and though in London 
she had largely recovered from the strain 
apparent at Bayreuth, her top notes were still 
edgy. There is no denying her command 
of the histrionic needs of the part, however, 
and with the help of Maria von Ilosvay’s 
Fricka and a fine bevy of Valkyries, she 
and Hotter carried the magnificence and 
pathos of the second and third acts to their 
glorious ending. 

Siegfried was beset by calamity. Wolf- 
gang Windgassen developed a bad throat a 
few hours beforehand, and Karl Liebel was 
flown over from Germany as a substitute. 
In the event Windgassen sang the first act, 
and although his voice lacked its full power 
he gave a most spirited performance. 
Actually this provided the unusual experi- 
ence of a Siegfried going all out in the 
first-act; normally the singer very naturally 
saves himself for the later demands of the 
part. Lietel who arrived only twenty 
minutes before the curtain went up on the 
second act, brought to the part an attractive 
personality, a pleasant voice though of 
insufficient power, and outstandingly good 
diction. It was not to be expected that a 
new singer hurled into an existing production 
at the eleventh hour could do very much in 
the way of acting, but he put up a remark- 
ably good show, and it would be interesting 
to see him in a properly rehearsed part. 
Nonetheless fine singing from Hotter as 
Wanderer, Astrid Varnay and Klein as 
Mime could not disguise the sense of strain 
which communicated itself to the audience 
and made the opera seem interminably long. 

Fortunately Windgassen had_ recovered 
sufficiently to sing in Gétterdimmerung, and 
the great consummation of The Ring ran its 
momentous course. The chief glory be- 
longed to the orchestra and Kempe. Varnay 
sang well but her voice was not in good 
shape, nor was Windgassen, naturally, at 
the top of his form. Gottlob Frick, how- 
ever, gave us an outstanding Hagen, dark 
of voice and person, sinister in a slightly 
servile way. By bringing the vassals well 
forward on the stage the rather thin chorus 
which Covent Garden allows to Gétterddm- 
merung produced a fine volume of sound, 
and the scene between them and Hagen was 
most effective. 

Hans Hotter was the Gunther and pro- 
vided an unusual reading of the character 
from which Gunther emerged not as the 
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weak victim of mighty forces over which 
he has no control—for which we often 
sympathise with him—but as a distinctly evil 
character. He was large, soft and effeminate, 
a man whose weakness had become vicious- 
ness, who wished like Macbeth to catch the 
nearer way to his desires, yet had not the 
courage to carry through any project himself. 

Norns and Rhinemaidens were in good 
voice, and Maria von Ilosvay made a 
passionate and moving Waltraute. The set- 
tings for G6tterdimmerung are not very 
successful. The Hall of the Gibichungs 
looks rather like the quay of a smal fishing 
port and Hagen apparently called up the 
vassals in the middle of Stonehenge, but the 
final scene with its pillars crashing beneath 
fire and water is as good as one is likely 
to see. 





Grand Opera Tour (ond. 


Godot had nothing to equal the Old Vic’s 
Hamlet and Henry VIII, or the East Berlin 
Deutsches Theater’s Schlacht bei Lobositz. 
Nor could the American Ballet Theatre or 
the Jerome Robbins Ballet hold a candle to 
the Bolshoi or the Moisseev troupe, from 
Moscow, which packed the huge Palais des 
Beaux Arts nightly for days on end. 


The new Menotti was, as might have been 
expected, a musical drama, rather than an 
opera, and was brilliantly directed inside 
the type of translucent modern American 
settings (by Rouben Ter-Arutunian) that Jo 
Mielziner has immortalised. If only Menotti 
could write words and music as well as he 
directs! (1 am here quoting Eric Bentley 
from memory about The Saint of Bleeker 
Street, and the cap fits just as well.) There 
are brilliant coups de thédtre, such as when 
the blind hero (well acted and not indiffer- 
ently sung by Richard Cross) is about to 
succumb to a paroxysm of jealousy and 
shoot the woman he love-hates. His arm is 
misdirected deliberately by his possessive 
mother (another able character study by 
Patricia Neway) so that, poor smothered 
mother’s boy that he is, he can be led away 
all unknowing that he has missed his target. 
As the eponymous widow, herself the mother 
of a little boy (who plays a significant rdéle in 
the action), Franca Duval proved equal to 
the demands of both libretto and score, 
which had more than the accustomed amount 
of recitative, but Professor Bentley's reflec- 
tion kept coming to mind throughout. 

Commissioned by the N.B.C. for American 
television, the opera will now be seen inside 
a New York theatre first, after all. * 





THE 


GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
| LTD. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The Fortieth Ordinary General Meeting of The Great Universal Stores Ltd., was held in London 
on 22nd October 1958. The report and accounts for the year ended 31st March 1958, were adopted. 


In his circulated statement Mr. Isaac Wolfson, chairman and managing director, said: ‘* Your 
company has once again achieved an increase in sales and in trading profit over the previous year.” 
Consolidated trading profit was £23,193,764, an increase of £1,563,627. The total dividend for the 
year, equivalent to the previous year’s, was covered 2} times. As a result of a scrip issue in 
June 1958, issued capital now amounted to £20,944,412. Reserves total £52,345,070. Satisfactory 
results had been achieved by all seven trading divisions—the Mail Order, Multiple Stores and 
Shops, Salesman Collector, Household (formerly Furniture) Stores, Overseas, Wholesale, and Manu- 
facturing Divisions. Hire purchase sales showed an increase for the year, but as a result of the 
restrictions imposed in February 1955, had represented only 10 per cent. of total domestic sales, 
but increased turnover in 1958 would be reflected in profits in 1959 and 1960. New acquisitions 
in the year under review included Hope Brothers Ltd., and its subsidiary, Hector Powe Ltd., with 
a total of 127 establishments, Houndsditch Warehouse Co. Ltd., and Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co. Ltd. 


Group sales were now in advance of the same period of 1957. ‘* I am confident,"” Mr. Wolfson 
concluded, ** that the Group will continue to benefit as the country prospers.”” 


Group Trading Profits 1949-1958 


1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
£4,576,290 £5,896,913 £8,161,150 £10,007,555 £11,443,390 
1954 1955 195 1957 


6 1958 
£15,541,292 £18,923,479 £20,273,185 £21,630,137 £23,193,764 


The Great Universal Stores Limited, operating over 2,700 Stores, Shops, | 
Warehouses, Factories and Depots throughout the United Kingdom and | 
Overseas. 
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BERDEEN. 
4 Superior 
Phone: 22914. 
ere NOTE: There's many a voice to remember, 
a but here’s one you won't forget: The Little Man 
With The Big Vcice, Harold Wisby.—All Comm., 143 
Sumatra Road, N.W.6. 
LACKHEATH THEATRE AND BALLET GROUP. 
Pro. direction, classes, Production, Training. Sth 
Season now Comm.—Sec., 144 Wricklemarsh Road, 
S.E.3. 
he SAX: Kathleen Barry disengaged Ist October. 
Experienced al! lines.—83 Thoroughgood Road, 
Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. 
‘NHILDREN’S Residential Home and School. 
years.—Mrs. Ayris, Clements Hall, 
Essex. 
Ny mem Mrs. Rene Mitura, Milton House, 
4 70 Gilmore Place. FOU 1989. 3 singles, 4 double. 
El. heaters, bath, shower.—C.H.W., Nr. King’s, Edin- 
burgh, Lyceum, Usher Hall, Garage. 
)X-SANATORIUM PATIENT would be very grateful 
4 for any old or broken jewellery. beads, pearls, 
etc. Anything acceptable.—Harris. 4 Alroy Road, 
London N.4. 
OR HIRE, FOR PANTO. 


Allen Guest House, 56 Polmuir Road. 
accom., full board. 4 gns. weekly.— 


Est. 25 
Hockley, 


1 cow skin, brown and 


white; 1 comedy horse; 1 frog; 1 donkey; 1 panda; 
1 catskin, tabby.—Coms., Mrs. F. Alberta, 167 Upper 
Conduit Street, Leicester. 
a SALE. “Theatre World” July 1946-1953, 
excellent condition. Offers all or part.—Poole, 
1 Orchard Grove. Orpington, Kent. 
OR SALE—174 ‘* Theatre World.” April 1943 


to December 1957, 
Excellent condition. 
part.—Box 588. 

\ AESTRO MARIO * Maker of Stars.” 
4 singing teacher of them all.—101 
Street, W.1. MAY 5160. 
\ ARYLEBONE. 3,000 sq. ft. of storage space. 
4 Suitable for theatrical scenery, etc. Loading 
facilities. Rental on Lease, £9,000 p.a. exclusive.— 
Hughesdon & Hinds, 4 Abingdon Road, Kensington 
High Street, W.8. Western 4833. 
\ DME STILES-ALLEN, teacher of Julie Andrews, 
4 Anne Ziegler and other famous stars, has vacan- 
cies for a few male or female pupils for all branches 
of vocal art. Apply for particulars by letter to— 
14 Hanover Street, W.1, or telephone West Kingsdown 
383. 
\ ODERN trained Ballet Dancers are In Demand. 
a Evening classes for Professionals.—Hilde Holger 
School of Modern Ballet, 27 Oval Road, Regents Park, 
N.W.1. GULliver 6822. 
\ ORTGAGES, Re-Mortgages and 2nd Mortgages on 
4 all types of properties. Particulars—Spencer, 269 
Spencer House, Cambridge Road, London N.W.6. 
ed singing method ensures easy 3-octave range. 
4 I am now teaching at Dinelys Studios, W.1. Write 
for explanatory paper to—Kenneth Campbell, 194 
Wilmot Road, Dartford, Kent. Tel: Dartford 2367. 
JAINTER requires position as scenic designer in any 
repertory company. Art training and ideas but no 
stage experience.—R. Lee, 57 Ivanhoe Drive, Harrow, 
Middx. 
* T)ANTOMIME IS OUR’ BUSINESS.” Original 
scripts, complete in every detail. All subjects. 
Particulars: Ted Lewis, 16 Mythop Road, Marton, 
Blackpool. 
JATTER. Two ten minute patter acts or single 
comedians, 10s. each. Songs and any material 
to order.—T. Morton, 3 Campden Grove, London W.8. 
oo ORCHESTRA (16-piece) required by com- 
poser to try through in London prior duplication 
new work 30 minutes’ duration. Write—G. Roberts, 
154 Forest Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
as HEATRE WORLD” 1932-1955, all bound. Im- 
maculate condition. 1932-1942 beige cloth, 1943- 
1955 bound cream; all gold lettered on spine. Offers 
to—Box 589. 


except July and October 1943. 
Reasonable price. Offers all or 


The greatest 
New Bond 
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Theatre Bookshelf (Conid.) 

the fascinating story of Dublin's Abbey 
Theatre, with which was associated the 
names of some of the greatest playwrights 
in the English tongue. Mr. Fay has many 





family ties with the development of this 
famous theatre and his sound knowledge js 
everywhere apparent. Michael Redgrave 
further enhanced his authority as a shrewd 
commentator on things theatrical in his last 
book Mask or Face (Heinemann, 18/- net), 
which, though published last summer, con- 
tinues to arouse great interest among the 
discerning. This is a volume of published 
lectures and articles which is an admirable 
sequel to his previous The Actor’s Ways and 
Means. 

The Age of Jean de Reszke by P. G. 
Hurst, a leading authority on early operatic 
records, with Foreword by Lady Hamilton 
Harty (Christopher Johnson, 30/- net), as its 
title suggests, is an indispensable record of 
forty years of opera, from 1874 to 1914. 

Novels with a theatrical flavour include 
another lively book from Pamela Brown, 
author of the highly successful Swish of the 
Curtain and others. Miss Brown's Under- 
study (Nelson, 9/6 net) tells of a young 
drama student’s introduction to stage life 
and of her adventures on both sides of the 
curtain, and is ideal reading for young 
theatre fans. Ask Me No More by Pamela 
Frankau (Heinemann, 16/- net) is a highly 
sophisticated story about an egoistical play- 
wright and the women in his life, demon- 
strating once again Miss Frankau’s skill in 
pungent writing and dialogue. 


APOLOGY 


We regret very much that through an oversight the 
name of the distinguished American producer of Ten- 
nessee Williams's Garden District, recently presented 
at the Arts Theatre, was in error printed as Eric Machiz 
instead of Herbert Machiz. It will be remembered that 
Herbert Machiz came over from America specially 
to produce Tennessee Williams’s double bill, and there 

was high praise for his masterly direction. 


HEATRICAL COSTUMES. Operatic and Period. 
Amateur and School Specialists for 30 years. 
Enquire for low cost quotations. ** Nellie Smiths,”’ 190 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 
HEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order.—Price 
and particulars from Lusby and Pollard Ltd. 
Bradford Road, Stanningley, nr. Leeds (Successors to 
W. Naylor, Pudsey). 
HE WHISKY A GOGO CLUB wish to audition 
acts for cabaret, all types. Auditions will take 
Place every Monday between 4-6 p.m. at the club 
house—33/37 Wardour Street, W.1. Tel: GER 7676. 
ANTED, Western (Cowboy) full or part costume, 
boots, etc.—Price and details: A. T. Walton, 79 
Woodlands Road, Chippenham, Wilts. 
E BUY, SELL, HIRE and EXCHANGE high- 
heeled shoes, boots, gloves, corsets, wigs, etc. We 
are also the greatest specialists in stage and continental 
jewellery.—Continental Jewellers, 19 Wardour Street, 
London W.1. GERrard 5153. 
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AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays are avail- 
able to Amateur Dramatic 
Societies. 
SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


Full Catalogue available at 1/- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 








Webber - Douglas School 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D. 





Principal: 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 








FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 

latest news about all our new plays, and 

gives interesting information about plays to 

come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


Tem. Bar 
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"THEATRE ARTS: 
MAGAZINE 


@® Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
PIt hit . 
US news of theatre 
throughout t he 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£217.61 ye... £5.76 Z yee. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 

London W.C.2 















EVANS PLAYS 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


Bernard Kops 6s. net 


GEORGE DILLON 


John Osborne 6s. net 





To be published shortly 


Russell Sq. WC1 


Montague House, 











My Fair Lady, you'll become a Dear 
| Delinquent, keeping me waiting like a 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof because of the 
time it takes to remove your grease- 
paint. Crowe’s Cremine will get it off 
in a moment. (It liquefies the paint, 
and leaves the skin ready for everyday 
make-up). So hurry for some Crowe's 
Cremine, or Love’s Labour’s Lost! 
A 4/6 tin or 2/6 tube goes a long way! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores. 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 

Wolfit, BE.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 

Halstan; Hedley gece; Jack Lynn (of the 
layhous 


sadena U.S.A. 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 








THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 
The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 
Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 





London EC4 
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AUTUMN BOOKS FOR 
THEATRELOVERS 


ALEC CLUNES by J. C. Trewin 


An eagerly awaited addition to the famous “ Theatre World 
Monographs’. Illustrated, 21s. net 


BALLET of 3 DECADES 
by Audrey Williamson 


Her first book on Ballet since 1950, is a survey of trends in 
British ballet and in world ballet as shown by the distinguished 
foreign companies seen in the United Kingdom since the war. 
Stimulatingly critical and vividly evocative of three vital 
decades. Illustrated, 25s. net 


IRA ALDRIDGE—The Negro Tragedian 
by Herbert Marshall and Mildred Stock 


The remarkable life of the great negro actor who toured Europe 
in the chief “ white” réles of Shakespeare and, of course, as 
Othello. Illustrated, 35s. net 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
THEATRE—The Flight from Naturalism 


Joseph Chiari brings a well-stocked academic mind, the 
sympathy of a poet and the experience of a playwright to this 
timely discussion of the playwrights who have made the big 
talking-points in the theatre of our time. 32s. 6d. net 
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